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Religion In Public Education 


This issue of Religious Education is devoted primarily to one significant topic, Re- 
ligion in Public Education. And there are two important divisions of the topic, one a 


report and the other evaluations of the report. 


By special permission of the American Council on Education the recently issued re- 
port, “The Relation of Religion to Public Education—The Basic Principles” is reprinted. 
This outstanding report is the contribution of an interfaith committee which has been 
working since 1944. Fourteen prominent leaders who constituted the committee have 
set forth the basic principles which they believe ought to govern the place of religion in 


public education. 


In the second division fifteen educators—representatives from various educational 
and religious institutions, from the three major faiths—Jewish, Roman Catholic, Protestant 


—laymen and ministers—have presented critical evaluations of the report. 


For over four decades the Religious Education Association, thru its meetings and 
thru its publications, has been inter-relating religion and education and education and re- 
ligion. So the topic of Religion in Public Education is of vital concern to the Association. 


The Editorial Committee believes that this issue of Religious Education will both fur- 
nish information and will stimulate thought to clarify a basic problem of our democracy. 


The Editorial Committee 
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RELIGION 
In Public Education 


The Religious Education Association is indebted to three groups for the major 
material in this unusual issue — (1) to the American Council on Education for 
Special permission to reprint the report, “The Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion—T he Basic Principles’ ; (2) to the interfaith committee who formulated the 
report; and (3) to the fifteen persons who wrote evaluations of the report. Our 
thanks to each group and to each person who contributed to the preparation of the 














material for this issue. 


The Editorial Committee 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION 


To Public Education 


The Basic Principles 


By the 
Committee on Religion and Education 
of the American Council on Education 


INTRODUCTION 


T HAT THE PRESENT period is marked 
by an increased interest in religion per- 
haps goes without saying. It is evidenced 
in books, magazines, newspaper editorials 
and columns, on the stage and screen, and 
in less tangible ways. This growing in- 
terest is attested in education by the rapid 
spread of the weekday religious education 
movement, by the widely reported mood 
of seriousness with respect to religion on 
college campuses, and by increased dis- 
cussion in educational circles of the re- 
sponsibility of school and college in the 
field of religion. No great “revival of 
religion” is in evidence, but there is a 
“stirring of the waters.” 
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These signs of awakened interest in re- 
ligion are variously appraised. By some 
they are thought to be only temporary and 
due to the stress and strain incident to 
economic depression and war. There are 
others who believe that this interest 
springs from a desire to escape the rigor- 
ous requirements of living in a time of 
crisis and hardship. It is well to keep in 
mind that not every form in which a re- 
ligious mood expresses itself is whole- 
some or indicative of an abiding attitude. 
But those who believe that religion is 
fundamental in man’s life will not be de- 
terred by manifest crudities of expression 
from seeing the significance of an appeal 
in time of crisis to the ultimate sources of 
faith, courage, and hope. No more au- 
thentic note has been sounded in the 
record of human experience than this: 
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“Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee .. .”! 


Certainly the intensified religious con- 
cern that is manifest today demands at- 
tention by educators. It is prt of the 
complex situation with which education 
must deal. This is not to say that every 
particular popular demand must be ac- 
cepted. Educators may not abdicate their 
responsibility for leadership in educational 
matters, and this often requires resistance 
to a popular mood for such time as may 
be required for thinking through a com- 
plicated question in democratic fashion. 
But even if it be assumed that existing 
conceptions and policies with reference to 
religion and education call for no changes 
whatever, that position cannot rest merely 
on affirmation; it must be supported by 
fresh reasoning in the light of a changing 
situation. 

It is highly proper, therefore, that all 
proposals for teaching religion in the 
schools should be closely scrutinized, for 
no innovations should come about without 
benefit of thoughtful criticism. It may 
well be argued that many proposals for 
bridging the gap between religion and 
education are ill-considered and fraught 
with danger. However, if untenable pro- 
posals are here and there advanced and 
adopted in the field of religious education, 
they may be in fact a result of an educa- 
tional policy that has tended to isolate 
religion from other phases of community 
life. Nothing elemental in human life 
can be indefinitely isolated in this fashion. 
It comes back to protest in unexpected 
ways. This is happening today in the re- 
ligious field. 


It is urged that educators, and also the 
lay public with whom the determination 
of educational policy ultimately rests in a 
democracy, approach this problem as ob- 
jectively as the committee tried to do in 
order that sound judgments may be 
reached, There is need for the most thor- 
ough presentation of every point of view 
provided it is seriously held and factually 
supported. Much writing and speaking 
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have rested on assumptions with reference 
to the existing situation that run counter 
to ascertainable facts. Prejudice has not 
been lacking in presenting either pros or 
cons. The committee has tried to say 
nothing in this report about which it is 
not ready to hear criticism with the same 
respect that is bespoken for its own judg- 
ments. 

In preparing this report many sources 
have been drawn upon, but few citations 
are given because it is earnestly desired 
that the judgments expressed shall be 
weighed on their merits, dissociated from 
particular controversial discussions and 
special pleadings. 

In such a report as is here presented, 
it is not to be assumed that every sentence 
or phrase is in the form that each member 
of the committee would have chosen. Yet 
it records essential agreement upon a doc- 
ument that represents a genuinely cooper- 
ative effort. 


I. THE SECULARIZATION OF 
MODERN LIFE 


T HE SECULAR character of our public 
educational system cannot be understood 
without reference to the secularization of 
life in the Western world. The influence 
upon our culture of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition has been profound; in large 
measure it has given us our system of 
values. But in modern times the values 
originally associated with religion have 
been largerly dissociated from religious 
sanctions. Religion continues to evidence 
itself in fundamental beliefs, in a mood 
of reverence, and in specifically religious 
observances. Yet religion has largely lost 
its significance for many areas of human 
activity. Politics, business and industry, 
and the broad patterns of group behavior 
are no longer responsive to definite re- 
ligious sanctions, however much the forms 
of religion continue to receive traditional 
respect. This is the expression of secu- 
larism in recent history, not a denial of 
religion, but the denial of its relevance to 
the major activities of life. 
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There is another and more extreme 
sense of the term “secularism” which de- 
notes a definite philosophy of life which 
has no place for religious creeds or for 
the institutions of worship. Some of those 
who write currently in defense of secu- 
larism are advocating a philosophy that is 
a substitute for religion. This is some- 
thing quite different from the historical 
development of gradual dissociation be- 
tween the imperatives of religion and the 
demands of the world. They appear to 
regard secularism as a complete way of 
life, thus implying that it is an ethical 
philosophy by which one may live and a 
philosophy which rejects religion in all 
its historical forms. 


We reject secularism as a philosophy of 
life and we cannot agree that it has ever 
been accepted as such by the American 
people. Those who do adopt it tend to 
make it, in effect, a rival religion and to 
insist with unwitting inconsistency that it 
become the basis of American education. 
On the other hand, we recognize as his- 
torical fact the secularization of life and 
education, finding the real significance of 
that term in the separation between re- 
ligion and the rest of life. This seculari- 
zation of life as a modern phenomenon 
does not imply an intention to destroy 
religious faith or religious institutions, but 
rather to isolate them from politics, busi- 
ness, and education. But it is our con- 
tention that although secularization in this 
sense involves no such negative philo- 
sophic assumptions as some current writ- 
ers find in it, it does tend inevitably toward 
the eclipse of religion by ignoring it 
as an essential part of the culture and 
rendering it innocuous. In particular, the 
secularization of education tends in actual 
practice to outrun the original intention it 
expressed. We are convinced that the 
vast majority of the American people, to 
whom the schools belong, would repudiate 
the assumption that secularization of the 
schools expresses an intentional devalua- 
tion of religious faith or religious institu- 
tions. But how many of them see the 


ultimate implications of secularization is 
another matter. It has been supported as 
an educational policy as vigorously by 
some churchmen as by persons outside the 
church. 


Further confusion results from the fact 
that the word “secularization” is often 
used in relation to the general subject of 
this report as denoting the separation of 
education from church control. We shall 
have something to say later concerning 
the church-state problem, but at this point 
it should be noted that the divorce of pub- 
lic education from ecclesiastical control, 
which is an accepted American policy, is 
not synonymous with the separation of 
religion from education. The fact that 
our population is religiously heterogeneous 
puts the separation of church and state, 
as a broad political principle, beyond de- 
bate, regardless of what theories may be 
held concerning what would be appropri- 
ate in a different kind of society. 

Let us now consider the origin of the 
secularization of life as a historical move- 
ment which antedates by a long period the 
secularization of American education. No 
single explanation of the beginning of the 
secularist trend can be given. The causes 
of historical changes are always multiple. 
Cultural forces of great magnitude have 
long been at work in the Western world. 


The history of Europe in the Middle 
Ages is in great part the history of the 
Christian church. Christianity furnished 
the central framework of ideas and values 
about which medieval society was built. 
The bond which united the Western 
world was primarily religious, not po- 
litical, Such unity as was attained was 
an ecclesiastical achievement. In the late 
Middle Ages there obtained what has been 
called the “medieval synthesis” — a weav- 
ing together of philosophy, theology, and 
individual and social ethics in a compre- 
hensive Christian system of thought and 
life. This is not to say that this system 
was always observed as a discipline. As is 
true today, ethical principles were some- 
times more honored in the breach than in 
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the observance. But they were honored. 
There was general acceptance of common 
spiritual sanctions which included the so- 
cial, political, and economic spheres of ac- 
tivity as well as that of private, personal 
relationships. There was an “ethic” of 
group relationships that was integrated 
with the code of personal morals. 

The conception of universal moral law 
which underlies the modern system of 
common law, the body of reciprocal rights 
and duties which gave stability to feudal 
society, the principle of representative 
government which the Middle Ages be- 
queathed to the modern world, and that 
extraordinary inclusive system of social 
ethics which gave unity and coherence to 
the common life — these are among the 
achievements for which the church must 
be given chief credit. They are cited here 
not to foster nostalgia for the Middle 
Ages, but to indicate the background 
against which modern secularism must be 
viewed. However much it may suffer by 
comparison with the modern era, medieval 
Europe had a framework of spiritual unity 
which the modern world conspicuously 
lacks. It should be possible to learn from 
the past without returning to it. 


This unity and coherence of thought 
and life disappeared with the fragmentiz- 
ing of the Western world politically and 
religiously. The scope of religious sanc- 
tions was gradually narrowed, and sig- 
nificant areas of the common life of men 
acquired an autonomy of their own. In 
particular, the economic sphere began to 
take on an aspect of self-entertainment. 
The concept of ‘economic man” and the 
contemporary slogan “business is busi- 
ness” are expressions of the changed out- 
looks. Such notions would have been 
well-nigh meaningless to the men of the 
Middle Ages. They strikingly illustrate 
the secularist trend. 


The rise of the middle class operated to 
shift the locus of power to competing 
economic groups, and later to foster the 
conception of economic processes as auto- 
matic. In the course of time the notion 
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that economic controls normally resided in 
the “mechanisms of the market” came to 
be dominant, compelling the secularization 
of the economic sphere. This develop- 
ment is a major concern to many students 
of the culture who see in it the divorce of 
essential areas of the common life from 
the religious sanctions that were once ac- 
knowledged as applicable to all conduct. 
The struggle in modern education to gain 
a secure place for the study of contro- 
versial issues has arisen in considerable 
part from this self-sufficiency of the eco- 
nomic sphere. The right of the schools to 
scrutinize the social order has been chal- 
lenged largely because the economic struc- 
ture of society has been held to be self-justi- 
fying and immune to criticism. To say 
this involves no judgment with reference 
to particular economic theories, The point 
is rather that the tendency to regard the 
economic order as outside the proper 
phere of moral criticism, whether in school 
or church, is a secularist phenomenon of 
prime importance, 


By a curious anomaly, religion itself 
has contributed to this situation. The 
laissez faire philosophy was originally in 
large part an expression of belief about 
the way God rules the world. It was 
maintained that the automatic operation 
of the market was a divinely ordained in- 
strumentality for securing the maximum 
social good through the interplay of in- 
dividual efforts directed by self-interest. 
The economic order was presided over by 
an “absentee God.” It seems probable 
that the idea was a grand rationalization 
in support of a cultural movement that 
had acquired a vast momentum. This 
conception of God has been outmoded, 
but the laissez faire idea dies hard. The 
contemporary effort of the major religious 
groups in America, as in other industrial- 
ized countries, to develop criteria for eval- 
uating and criticizing the forms of eco- 
nomic life is an emphatic protest against 
this tendency to make the economic sys- 
tem a self-sufficient mechanism. 


We have stressed the economic aspect 
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of this subject because it is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example of the secularist 
view according to which one phase of the 
culture can properly remain immune from 
the ethical impact of religion. The same 
inhibition has been evident in other 
phases of the culture, including practically 
every aspect of the general welfare which 
requires political action for its defense 
and improvement. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that attempts on the part 
of the pulpit to influence political action, 
even in entirely nonpartisan fashion, have 
called forth admonitions to “stick to the 
gospel.” It is the essence of secularism 
to render religion innocuous by isolating 
it from practical affairs. 


Happily, this resistance is yielding to 
moral pressure, and organized religion is 
again speaking with a greater measure of 
prophetic effectiveness. In the Protestant 
churches a vigorous antisecularist move- 
ment has gone by the name of the “social 
gospel.” The Catholic church has long 
striven toward an organic conception of 
society, in which functional groups and 
social instrumentalities would operate un- 
der a unitary moral law. Judaism has 
sought to re-establish throughout the so- 
cial order the broad concept of social jus- 
tice, as proclaimed by the prophets of 
Israel and developed by the later Jewish 
sages. All these are manifestations of op- 
position to the modern trend toward 
separation of the religious from the 
secular, 


Another major factor in the seculariza- 
tion of life is the growth of the modern 
scientific movement which at its inception 
revolutionized man’s view of his world. 
It should go without saying that we wish 
to give no support to antiscientific notions 
or movements. The scientific method it- 
self has a profoundly moral aspect. It is 
a symptom of secularism, however, that 
the scientific sphere of activity should 
have claimed and so largely secured for 
itself an autonomy of its own. The 
struggle going on within the scientific 
fraternity over the relation of science to 


values bears eloquent testimony to the 
dualism that has come to characterize 
modern life — an artificial separation be- 
tween what may be called the things of 
the mind and the things of the spirit. The 
current effort on the part of socially 
minded scientists to make science the serv- 
ant of values would seem to be a sound 
application of the instrumentalist prin- 
ciple which has received so much em- 
phasis in recent philosophical writing. 


The function of science, as such, is to 
study the phenomenal world and to ren- 
der it intelligible to a maximum degree. 
It is concerned with phenomena about 
which persons of equal competence and 
equipped with equivalent apparatus can 
validate each other's findings. But the 
ultimate nature of reality is something 
about which scientists in the same field 
and of equal competence differ, and pre- 
sumably will continue to differ. This is 
inevitable because ultimate reality is the 
concern, not of science, but of philosophy 
and religion. Some of our greatest sci- 
entists are philosophical agnostics because 
they find no guidance in their respective 
disciplines concerning the nature of re- 
ality. Others of equivalent standing in 
their fields hold to historical religious be- 
liefs. 


Here again, however, it must be recog- 
nized that many persons have in the name 
of religion contributed to an obscurantist, 
antiscientific view of life by false claims 
to authority in the scientific sphere. If 
science is not a substitute for religion, 
neither can religion be a substitute for 
science. It is not the province of religion 
to make pronouncements in the field of 
biology and geology. The long history of 
conflict between science and theology is a 
melancholy record of obstruction to the 
free play of intelligence in both the scien- 
tific and the religious spheres. It has 
hampered religion as well as science. 
Happily, the error underlying this ob- 
structionist attitude is coming to be rec- 
ognized by religious leaders in all the 
major faith groups, each of which has 
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contributed notably to leadership in scien- 
tific inquiry, experimentation, and dis- 
covery. But if there is no warrant for 
hostility to science on the part of re- 
ligion, it is equally true that science can 
offer no substitue for religious faith. 


Il. THE SECULARIZATION OF EDU- 
CATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


THE FOREGOING discussion of the 
secularist mood and outlook that charac- 
terize our time has seemed necessary as a 
background for consideration of the secu- 
larization of education. The latter phe- 
nomenon could hardly have come about 
without the former, for in an important 
sense it is all of a piece with the seculari- 
zation of the culture. The changing world- 
outlook and the development of an auton- 
omous economic system within an autono- 
mous political order created an intellectual 
and moral environment in which the secu- 
larization of education could take place 
with a minimum of resistance. 

Yet we think it a cardinal error to as- 
sume that the extreme degree of seculari- 
zation which has come about in many of 
our school systems — by no means all of 
them — was an inevitable consequence of 
the forces whose operations we have been 
considering. Competent researches show 
the contrary. The immediate cause of the 
exclusion of religious teaching from the 
schools was sectarian conflict. 

It is well known that prior to the es- 
tablishment of our public school system, 
the church played a dominant role in edu- 
cation. Indeed, the church has been called 
the mother of the school. American edu- 
cational history is in this respect largely 
a projection of the European tradition in 
its Protestant forms. It was Puritan New 
England, where the government took a 
theocratic form, that bequeathed to the 
nation its system of publicly controlled 
schools. This pattern developed early in 
New England because its component states 
were so largely of one faith that the com- 
munity tended to reflect and perpetuate 
the religious tradition which had been 
dominant from early colonial times. This 
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religious unity resulted in no small part 
from religious intolerance which had 
made life uncomfortable for dissident 
groups. The net result, however, was to 
furnish a congenial climate for the devel- 
opment of community-controlled educa- 
tion. The ensuing struggle over religious 
teaching in the schools was a contest over 
sectarianism, not over the importance of 
religion in education. 

We may, therefore, dismiss the notion 
that the American people set about de- 
liberately to eliminate religion from edu- 
cation, For a variety of reasons they 
gradually came to accept the principle of 
publicly controlled education, maintained 
by public funds, and to exclude church 
control over public education as a matter 
of policy. This, of course, did not mean 
the elimination of private and parochial 
schools. Having accepted this principle, 
the American people felt driven to the 
conclusion that if religious teaching could 
not be carried on in the public schools 
without sectarian strife it would have to 
go. In part, the reluctance with which 
this decision was reached was tempered 
by the hope that the rising Sunday-school 
movement would supply what was lack- 
ing in the public schools. The responsi- 
bility for the condition that made the 
decision inevitable must rest heavily on 
the religious community itself. 

Horace Mann, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, 1837- 
48, who bore the brunt of the battle over 
the exclusion from the schools of sectar- 
ian religious teaching, entertained the 
hope that a way would be found to foster 
religious faith in a monsectarian and 
therefore generally acceptable fashion. 
His overwhelming concern was with the 
chaos which he saw in the religious situa- 
tion. Making due allowance for a certain 
extravagance of statement, one finds 
some of his comments highly illuminat- 
ing. When he looked for textbooks in 
which some common faith was expressed, 
he found none that were ‘free from the 
advocacy of particular ‘tenets’ and ‘sects’.” 
The proposal that each town or school dis- 
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trict should determine what doctrine should 
be taught called forth this scornful rejoinder: 
“It is easy to see that the experiment would 
not stop with having half a dozen con- 
flicting creeds taught by authority of law, 
in the different schools of the same town 
or vicinity. Majorities will change in the 
same place. Ome sect may have the 
ascendancy, today; another, tomorrow . 
This year, the everlasting fires of hell 
will burn, to terrify the impenitent; next 
year, and without any repentance, its 
eternal flames will be extinguished — to 
be rekindled forever, or to be quenched 
forever, as it may be decided at annual 
town meetings. This year, under Con- 
gregational rule, the Rev. Mr. So and So, 
and the Rev. Dr. So and So, will be on 
the committee; but next year, these Rev- 
erends and Reverend Doctors will be 
plain Misters — never having had apos- 
tolical consecration from the Bishop. This 
year, the ordinance of baptism is ineffica- 
cious without immersion; next year one 
drop of water will be as good as forty 
fathoms.’’t 

Mann actually favored religious in- 
struction in the schools to the fullest 
extent possible “without invading those 
rights of conscience which are established 
by the laws of God and guaranteed to 
us by the Constitution of the State.’ 
He once wrote, “Entirely to discard the 
inculation of the great doctrines of mor- 
ality and of natural theology has a vehe- 
ment tendency to drive mankind into 
Opposite extremes; to make them de- 
votees on one side, or profligates on the 
other; each about equally regardless of 
the true constituents of human welfare. 
Against a tendency to these fatal ex- 
tremes, the beautiful and sublime truths 
of ethics and of natural religion have a 
doising power.”® 

The hope of Horace Mann that a body 
of commonly accepted religious beliefs 





*Raymond B, Culver, Horace Mann and Religion 
in the Massachusetts Public Schools. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), p. 208. 
*Ibid., p. 207. 

*Ibid., p. 42. 


might be taught in the schools was not 
realized. Many entertain that hope today. 
There are reasons, however, for regard- 
ing such a proposal as of doubtful wis- 
dom and equally doubtful feasibility. 
The point to be stressed is that the intent 
of the movement which Mann led was 
not to exclude all religious subject matter 
from the educative process as carried on 
under public auspices. Yet he saw no 
way to avoid it, and he was ready, appar- 
ently, to accept the policy which actually 
led to that result if that was the only way 
to keep the schools free from religious 
controversy. How much he would have 
deplored the ultimate consequence can 
readily be imagined. 

The assumption that a school system 
from which all study of religion should 
be excluded was what the American 
people really wanted when they secular- 
ized education runs counter not only to 
our educational, but to our religious his- 
tory. Contrary to what seems to be a 
common assumption, organized religion 
was much less strong at the time the 
Republic was founded than at the time 
when the struggle over religion in the 
schools was at its height. It is estimated 
that at the end of the colonial period not 
more than five percent of the population 
were active church members. The per- 
centage almost trebled in the next fifty 
years. These facts do not invalidate our 
generalizations about the secularization 
of the culture, for church membership is 
not an index of the influence of religion 
upon the social order. The facts do, 
however, make it difficult to regard the 
exclusion of religion from the schools as 
a direct expression of flagging interest 
in religion as such. Our purpose here 
is to correct the impression that the di- 
vorce of education from religion was 
what was desired when sectarian teaching 
was banished from the schools. 

Thus, it appears that while the secular- 
ization of education took its place his- 
torically as an aspect of a long-term cul- 
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tural trend, it has quite outrun the in- 
tention of those educational leaders who 
initiated the movement. In so doing, it 
probably reinforced the general secularist 
trend in America. May it be supposed 
that any interest or concern that does not 
find active expression in the public 
schools can hold a permanent place in the 
public mind. We are not suggesting 
that all education of the young must take 
place in school. Obviously, the school is 
not the only educator. The home is 
probably most influential in putting a 
stamp upon the characters of children 
and giving them an outlook on life. 
Organized recreation is also a great edu- 
cator. But these extra school agencies 
are not, and should not be, expected to 
preempt an educational area from which 
thereafter the school remains aloof. On 
the contrary, the importance of the home 
and of organized play impel the school 
to give increasing attention to education 
for family life and to extra school recrea- 
tional activities. To leave religious edu- 
cation entirely to church and synagogue 
is in contrast to educational policy in 
other matters. To do this is to invite the 
same indifference to religion that we 
should expect to result in the political 
sphere from ignoring the institutions of 
government. This is not to anticipate the 
consideration of problems and difficulties 
that we have yet to explore, but only to 
ask that the presumable effect upon the 
religious life of the community of con- 
tinually ignoring religion in the public 
schools be faced frankly. 

Also, we emphasize the fact that this 
dualism in education cuts directly across the 
trend in modern educational theory and prac- 
tice toward identifying school and commu- 
nity. However many or diverse the instru- 
mentalities for education may be, the 
public school is increasingly regarded as 
a unifying agency. To have avoided 
sectarian teaching in the public schools 
was a real and necessary achievement, but 
to perpetuate in education a dualism in 
our culture is another matter. As time 
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passes, the inconsistency of excluding 
the study of religion becomes more, 
rather than less, marked. The school 
itself is emphasizing a division, a split, in 
the educative process which its own phi- 
losophy increasingly repudiates. To avoid 
this contradiction one must either accept 
the patent inference that religious educa- 
tion is relatively unimportant and a mar- 
ginal interest, or assume that religion is 
a matter so remote from life that it ad- 
mits of no integration with the general 
educational program. 


Ill. WHAT WE MEAN 
BY RELIGION 


W HENEVER the subject we have 
here under discussion is broached the 
question arises: What is meant by re- 
ligion? The very raising of the question 
is significant in two respects. 

First, it is characteristic of a secular 
age that people should have no clear 
understanding of what religion means. 
We have noted the tendency of seculari- 
zation to foster a denial of the relevance 
of religion to politics, business, and other 
practical affairs. When the common life 
is so largely divorced from the sanctions 
of the religious-ethical tradition, with the 
result that an artificial split occurs in the 
culture between the religious and the 
secular, religion tends to become “‘a pri- 
vate idiosyncrasy.” Had this isolation of 
religion not occurred, the question, What 
is religion? would not so often be raised. 


Secondly, we hold that inability to 
agree on a definition of religion should 
not deter any community from giving 
consideration to the place of religion in 
the school program. The very fact that 
so many diverse ideas are held today con- 
cerning the nature and function of religion 
accentuates the importance of thoughtful 
study. 

Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to 
indicate at this point what we think re- 
ligion means in thought, feeling, and ob- 
servance to the masses of the American 
people. Nothing that can be said in 
such brief space can be taken as adequate. 
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Nor will any general statement made for 
the purposes of this discussion be what 
adherents of a particular faith would give 
voice to on their own account. 


In simple terms religion implies an 
ultimate reality to which supreme al- 
legiance must be given. To this ultimate 
reality men have from time immemorial 
given a name — God. The religious man 
finds warrant for all his conceptions of 
worth, of right, of duty, and of human des- 
tiny in his relationship to this ultimate real- 
ity. There is a wide difference in the ways in 
which men define this concept of God, rang- 
ing from highly personal to abstract philo- 
sophical terms; from emphasis on the 
transcendent to emphasis on the imman- 
ent; from a frankly supernatural concep- 
tion to one that endows the cosmos itself 
with spiritual purpose and power. How- 
ever, religion affirms overwhelmingly a 
reality that transcends the flux of events 
and constrains men toward the true and 
the good. 


On the subjective side religion com- 
mands men to respond to divine impera- 
tive. It challenges them to an act of 
faith and to a commitment of the will. 
The extent to which religion is rational 
and the extent to which it is emotional 
are matters on which no agreement exists, 
but that it is profoundly volitional, calling 
for supreme personal commitment and 
loyality, all are agreed. What one be- 
lieves about God, about man and about 
the world has momentous consequences 
in life and conduct. 


But religion in human experience is by 
no means wholly accounted for in in- 
dividualistic terms. It is also social and 
corporate. It expresses itself in institu- 
tions which organize themselves about 
the function of group worship. Here 
again there is great variety. There are 
highly elaborated rituals that have grown 
up in the more sacramentarian forms of 
religion, and there is the simple ritual of 
silence in which the worshippers feel 
themselves to be in the presence of God. 
The unifying principle is organized wor- 
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ship in which men seek to “make the 
Most High their habitation.” In the 
churches and synagogues of America 
there is an extremely wide range of theo- 
logical as well as ritualistic differences, 
but they have in common this principle 
of corporate worship. 

It should be noted that throughout 
these pages religion is referred to as a 
phase of the culture because we believe 
the responsibility of public education 
with reference to religion is determined 
by fidelity to the culture in its entirety. 
In an important sense, however, religion 
is more than a part of the culture. A vital 
religious faith permeates every cultural 
good and influences every aspect of life. 
To those who take it seriously, religious 
faith is the spiritual foundation of society 
and indispensable to an enduring social 
structure. We believe that, in spite of 
the secularization of American life, the 
majority of our people are desirous that 
this foundation be greatly strengthened. 


IV. WHAT WE MEAN 
BY “TEACHING” 


AT THIS POINT we would draw 
attention to what seems to us a basic 
difficulty in the solution of the problem 
we are facing. Twice during recent years 
the nature of the teaching and learning 
process has come in for intensive re-ex- 
amination. First, with the development 
of the progressive education movement 
during the early part of this century, the 
traditional notion of education as im- 
parting facts and indoctrinating with 
ideas was sharply challenged. The edu- 
cative process came to be conceived as 
active rather than passive, as centering 
in the learner’s felt needs and purposes, 
and as depending for its effectiveness on 
his own confirmatory response to what 
was presented to him, and its purposeful 
incorporation in his life. The slogan, 
“not what to think, but how to think,” 
became a commog expression of the aim 
of education. It is not suggested that 
this movement has been influential 
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throughout American education; on the con- 
trary. But it has been highly influential 
in the great teacher-education centers and 
in educational literature. And it is prob- 
ably safe to say that it has left a perman- 
ent deposit in the development of the 
American tradition. It has been vigor- 
ously attacked on the score of its alleged 
inadequacy in social discipline and in 
equipping the young with the knowledge 
and skills which the community has a 
right to expect in the product of its 
schools. However, the graduates of 
schools influenced by this philosophy 
have stood up well by comparison with 
those of traditional schools as measured 
by achievement at the college level, and 
have shown a high degree of social com- 
petence in the broad sense of that term. 
On the whole, they have made an im- 
pressive showing in ability to think for 
themselves about the significant problems 
of social living. If these schools have 
been, in many instances, defective in re- 
spect to the development of self-disci- 
pline, it is fair to say that efforts are be- 
ing made to correct the fault. 

However, a second re-examination of 
the teaching process was induced by the 
impact of the social, political, and moral 
crises of the last fifteen years, which 
confronted education with problems of 
a new sort. Some of them are outside 
the scope of this document, but the issue 
of indoctrination has been freshly raised 
in a way that is definitely related to the 
problem we are attempting to analyze. 
In recent years, many educators of the 
progressive type have raised serious ques- 
tions about the formula “not what to 
think, but how to think.” The crucial 
question has been whether or not the 
schools should be content to let boys and 
girls grow up to think what they like 
about democracy. The sharpening of 
what is loosely called ideological conflict 
has created anxiety among educators who 
had set great store by open-mindedness 
as an attitude to be fostered. It is scarce- 
ly possible to reconcile the recent crusad- 
ing literature on education for democracy 
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with the former insistence that definite 
“conditioning” was to be avoided. More 
and more it is coming to be demanded 
that the schools take sides in the battle 
between rival social philosophies and aim 
definitely at turning out young demo- 
crats. 


This does not mean that the tide in 
public education is running in favor of 
indoctrination in the sense that a set of 
values or beliefs is to be presented to 
young minds for acceptance without 
question. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that educators of the pro- 
gressive type are engaged in reformulat- 
ing their educational philosophy on this 
wise: To be educated does not mean 
to have been taught what to think, but 
it does mean to have learned what to 
think about and to have acquired definite 
convictions with respect to values. And 
the more realistic students of education 
recognize that however important free- 
dom of thought may be in a liberal demo- 
cratic culture, society inevitably demands 
that its schools equip the young with a 
lively appreciation of their cultural herit- 
age and prepare them to carry forward 
the main stream of the culture. In this 
sense the schools are, in the nature of the 
case, custodians of the culture and the 
main instrumentality for its perpetuation. 
Hence, it would appear that the contro- 
versy about whether education is trans- 
missive or critical is in some sense artifi- 
cial. Education must be both. It must 
equip the young not only to pass on the 
culture but to pass on the culture. Only 
an appreciative understanding of tradi- 
tion makes possible a critical appraisal of 
it. 


This issue in educational philosophy 
has been highlighted in the battle over 
the social studies program, to which ref- 
erence has been made. Socially minded 
educators have defended the introduction 
of controversial social and economic ques- 
tions at the appropriate age level on the 
ground that the students need to know what 
the issues are, to be guided in their analysis 
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of them in the light of the American tradi- 
tion, and to have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of all honest proposals for their solution. 
In defending this position, they have no 
thought of indoctrination with one par- 
ticular social philosophy. If they analyze 
for their students the issues of a political 
campaign, it is not for the purpose of in- 
structing them as to how their parents 
should vote. At the same time, the very 
insistence on attention to fundamental 
issues constitutes pressure against a non- 
participating and neutral attitude. In 
such education there is an impulsive force 
toward action in the political arena. In- 
deed, all social education in the new pat- 
tern has this double character: it avoids 
partisanship on issues which divide the 
community, but it impels ihe citizen, 
young or old, to action upon conviction. 
Thus, he becomes the author of his own 
partisanship. To a considerable extent 
some religious schools have been follow- 
ing a similar course in the teaching of 
social ethics. 


We have dwelt on this question con- 
cerning the nature of teaching in general 
because it is basic to a consideration of 
how the teaching of religion is to be 
understood. Strangely enough, whenever 
the possibility of introducing religious 
subject matter into the school program is 
suggested, it is inferred that what is pro- 
posed is a kind of indoctrination that has 
been increasingly disapproved in general 
educational practice. In the light of the 
foregoing discussion it appears that this 
inference is all of a piece with the re- 
sistance encountered in the social studies 
program. The place of religion in edu- 
cation is not easily defined, and many 
valid questions have been raised about it 
which require sober consideration. But 
we are impressed with the fact that the 
problem is usually misapprehended, even 
in otherwise thoughtful discussions of the 
subject. To assume that when religious 
subject matter is introduced into the 
schools the result is the adoption of a 
school theology is to beg the entire ques- 
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tion. Here the same assumption is made 
that critics of the social studies have 
made when they have confused the study 
of economic problems with anticapitalist 
indoctrination. 


That there have been efforts to intro- 
duce sectarian teaching in the school 
curriculum and that some current pro- 
posals look in that direction is not to be 
denied. We shall return in another con- 
nection to contemporary practices of this 
sort. Our purpose at this point is to 
urge consideration by educators of the 
possibility of raising the ban on religious 
subject matter to the extent that the 
study of it can be guided as is the case 
today in those schools which most suc- 
cessfully direct the study of other materi- 
al about which divergent views are recog- 
nized. Such a procedure, however, rests 
on one positive assumption, namely, that 
among the results which the community 
has a right to look for in the graduates 
of its schools is a positive attitude toward 
the values that religion represents in the 
culture. 


V. SHALL THE SCHOOLS TEACH 
A COMMON CORE OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF? 


W E FULLY realize that the position 
just stated is at variance with the pro- 
posal currently put forward to abstract 
from the various faiths the common doc- 
trines and make these the basis of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. This 
proposal is aimed at finding a nonsectar- 
ian basis for religious indoctrination. It 
requires serious scrutiny. To begin with, 
we think it objectionable from the re- 
ligious point of view. Catholics, in par- 
ticular, will object because of their tradi- 
tional position that Christ established one 
true church to which all men are called. 
The notion of a common core suggests a 
watering-down of the several faiths to 
the point where common essentials ap- 
pear. This might easily lead to a new sect 
— a public school sect — which would 
take its place alongside the existing faiths 
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and compete with them. The great re- 
ligious bodies in America hold their re- 
spective faiths too seriously to admit of 
such a procedure on the part of the pub- 
lic schools. 


Futhermore, it must be remembered 
that not only are there many persons 
who are outside the churches and syn- 
agogues but also that there are those who 
are actively opposed to their teachings. 
They have their claim on the schools as 
well as others. To attempt. the formula- 
tion of a common theology to be used 
as the basis of instruction in the sense of 
indoctrination would be bitterly resented 
by many persons, some of whom are 
teachers and others of whom are mem- 
bers of boards of education. 


Finally, such a proposal runs counter 
to the trend in educational philosophy 
which we have already sketched. We do 
not believe the schools should be asked 
to do in the religious realm what they 
have rejected in other fields. Religious 
educators themselves are divided on 
whether or not intellectual conviction may 
be properly secured through indoctrina- 
tion. This method has many defenders. 
Nevertheless, the contrary view has won 
its way in public education. 


Here, however, a problem arises which 
we must face frankly. It may be con- 
tended that the disavowal of indoctri- 
nation in the school for any particular 
set of religious beliefs is fatal to our 
previously stated position that the school 
has a responsibility for fostering appre- 
ciation of the religious elements in the 
culture. If there are in the community 
which supports the schools those who 
reject religion in toto, who believe it 
anachronistic and a deterrent to progress, 
by what right, one may ask, shall the 
school undertake to foster an interest in 
it through the study of religious institu- 
tions? If, on the other hand, religion be 
given a place in the school program be- 
cause of the conspicuous place it holds 
in the life of the community, how, it may 
be asked, would the democratic principle 
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be violated by determining on a similar 
basis a minimum body of religious doc- 
trine for which the school may stand? 

The problem is fundamental. We have 
noted the tendency in educational prac- 
tice to substitute guided inquiry for the 
proclamation of doctrine and, on the 
other hand, the newer tendency to fix in 
the minds of the young a set of values 
and attitudes with reference to the demo- 
cratic way of life. The latter is insisted 
upon despite the fact that there are per- 
sons in the community who do not sub- 
scribe to the creed of democracy in any 
fundamental sense. For example, the 
schools are permitted to foster the con- 
cept of equality in spite of the fact that 
the principle of equality is notoriously 
violated in more than one phase of our 
national life. Admittedly, to force this 
principle upon some sections of the pop- 
ulation would be to incur the danger of 
violence. Indeed, it may be plausibly 
maintained that there are more people in 
America who believe in God than there 
are people who believe in democracy as a 
way of life! There is much evidence to 
support that contention. But democracy is 
part of our cultural heritage, and in spite 
of all our denials of it we feel committed 
to the democratic ideal. So it is with our 
religious heritage. We who make this 
report believe that the American people 
are deeply, though not always articulate- 
ly, conscious of a religious heritage to 
whose central values they want their 
children to be committed. We believe 
this is the reason for the renewed wide- 
spread concern for education in the field 
of religion. 

This is something quite different from 
a desire to impose some particular ortho- 
doxy on the schools. The fact is that the 
scientific method has laid hold so firmly 
on the modern mind that the teaching of 
any doctrine as ultimately true and be- 
yond question is resisted. The convic- 
tion is widespread that this kind of in- 
doctrination can be justified only within 
groups whose members are so convinced 
of its finality as to be willing to fasten it 
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on the minds of the young. It is note- 
worthy that even in churches which main- 
tain the most rigid orthodoxy and which 
teach it in authoritarian fashion, the fact 
is recognized that belief cannot be co- 
erced though it may be induced in a 
variety of ways. The American people 
as a whole are quite unwilling to accept 
the authority of the state to prescribe 
religious beliefs. It is safe to say that the 
continuing resistance to the introduction 
of religious matter into the schools is in 
large part due to the assumption that any 
such proposal really means the teaching 
of some particular religion — perhaps 
a synthetic one — as authoritative. If, 
in order to bring economics and political 
science into the schools through the social 
studies program it had been necessary to 
determine in advance “which economics 
to teach,” the school program would 
have had to remain closed to that subject. 


The substance of the matter is that 
contemporary society in America, placing 
a high value upon education, asks more 
and more of its schools in terms of cur- 
riculum scope and thoroughness, but dis- 
tinctly less than formerly in terms of final 
pronouncements on anything. Until this 
characteristic of education in our time is 
fully appreciated, the situation must re- 
main anomalous. There are those who 
think the school program has been too 
hospitable to newly developed fields of 
interest. To the modern-minded school 
administrator this complaint is likely to 
make little appeal, but it serves to em- 
phasize the current trend. The criterion 
of acceptance in the curriculum is not un- 
iversal agreement; rather it may be said 
that the presumption is in favor of in- 
clusion in the school program of any area 
of interest that lends itself to objective 
study if a substantial portion of the con- 
stituency of the schools regards it as of 
vital concern. Educators have shown an 
impressive breadth of social vision in this 
respect. We suggest that a consistent ad- 
herence to the present-day philosophy of 
education and a responsible attitude toward 
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their leadership function call for a new 
and serious approach on the part of 
educators to the problem of the place to 
be given to religion in the school pro- 
gram. 


VI. WILL TEACHING 
“SPIRITUAL VALUES” 
SUFFICE? 


A.N IMPRESSIVE attempt has been 
made recently to demonstrate the essential 
adequacy of public education in moral 
and spiritual terms without the introduc- 
tion of specifically religious subject mat- 
ter. The point is of basic importance. 
We think the controversy over this sub- 
ject has been needlessly sharpened by a 
tendency on the part of spokesmen for 
religion to condemn our schools indis- 
criminately because of the exclusion of 
religion. This exclusion is by no means 
universal, and there is abundant evidence 
that no general hostility to religion exists 
among educators, Large numbers of 
school superintendents and teachers are 
active and devoted laymen, representing 
all the major faiths. There is excellent 
reason to believe that nowhere is the 
concern over the exclusion of religion 
more deeply felt than within the educa- 
tional profession. Large numbers of edu- 
cators find it hard to accept some of the 
contemporary arguments for the tradi- 
tional educational dualism — the separ- 
ation of the religious from the secular. 


Moreover, the defense of the public 
schools on the ground of the spiritual 
values they foster is wholly justified if 
they are being attacked on that score. We 
in America believe that democracy is a 
spiritual ideal; that cooperation, mutual 
aid, self-discipline, kindness, courtesy, 
and the like are spiritual values. The 
discipline of the scientific method has a 
definitely ethical quality. It requires 
fidelity to truth, the subordination of 
private motives, the suppression of bias, 
active cooperation with colleagues in the 
work of investigation, and, at its best, the 
making available of the results for public 
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use, 


Current attempts to defend the right of 
the public schools to develop spiritual 
values should not be necessary. We are 
not aware that the responsibility of the 
schools for fostering these ideals and 
developing corresponding attitudes is be- 
ing challenged or that their achievements 
in these respects are being denied in any 
responsible quarter. If the schools are 
attacked on these grounds we heartily 
join in their defense. We would go 
farther and say that in many schools an 
attitude of religious reverence is fostered. 
Often, however, this is done in a hesitant 
and tentative way. 


But to assume that spiritual values em- 
body the full, valid content of religion is 
quite another matter. The words 
“spiritual” and “moral” denote the value- 
structure of life. Religion seeks personal 
identification with some ultimate source 
of values. It involves faith in the per- 
manent validity and durability of these 
values. Religion has always supplied 
moral sanctions for men’s actions. No 
person is fully educated who has not 
gained a knowledge of the faiths men 
live by. And unless the schools are con- 
tent to leave one of the major areas of 
life unexplored, the specifically religious 
beliefs and aspirations of human beings 
must have attention. 


This, however, is only a part of the 
matter. Religion is not only a faith to 
be believed but a life to be lived, which 
involves group as well as individual be- 
havior. The man in the street knows 
that religion has something to do with 
church and synagogue. It is popular 
today to depreciate institutions, Yet with- 
out them, life would have no continuity 
and society would have no visible em- 
bodiment. Religion has, of course, its 
private and personal aspect, which is a 
precious possession. The right of the 
private conscience must be preserved. But, 
historically, religion has been profoundly 
social. It is associated with elemental 
needs of a social group. It expresses it- 
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self in ceremonial, in ritual and liturgy. 
Any adequate study of religion, therefore, 
includes the study of religious institu- 
tions. 


In other fields of study this principle 
is clearly recognized. Educators long 
since discovered that economics could not 
be studied merely as a body of doctrine. 
It has been found necessary to include 
the story of corporations, banks, labor 
unions, trade associations, and coopera- 
tives. The study of politics would be 
shallow indeed if it did not concern it- 
self with the institutions of government 
and the actual functioning of political 
parties. It would not occur to anyone 
that because economic and political 
values are taught in the schools, the 
study of the institutions to which they 
give rise can be ignored. How can public 
education discharge its full obligation to 
interpret the culture if it excludes the 
study of religious institutions? 


VII. EDUCATION THAT 
NEGATES RELIGION 


AT THIS POINT we must give voice 
to a grievous concern on the part of 
many religious leaders and many educa- 
tors as well. Much of the literature 
opposing any religious teaching in the 
schools has implicit in it, if not explicit, 
a definite philosophy that is, in effect, 
sectarian. And in many institutions of 
higher education and of teacher educa- 
tion, a system of philosophy is taught — in 
the traditional indoctrinational sense of that 
word — which negates the religious beliefs 
of millions of Americans. To present such 
a system of philosophy with the emphatic 
endorsement of the instructor while at 
the same time contending that religion 
must be kept out of public education is 
strangely inconsistent. For a naturalistic 
philosophy involves religious assump- 
tions quite as much as a supernaturalistic 
philosophy. To call supernaturalism a 
religion and naturalism a philosophy and 
on that basis to exclude the one and em- 
brace the other is, we think, a form of 
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self-deception. Again, it should be em- 
phasized that a supernaturalist world 
view is only partially representative of 
American religious philosophy. There 
are many religious leaders who find it 
unacceptable because they hold to a uni- 
tary view of all reality. But, to vast num- 
bers of Americans, the denial of the 
supernatural in the classroom is a nega- 
tion of their faith and to make such de- 
nial is to bring religion into the schools 
with a vengeance. If this unilateral exer- 
cise of “liberty” in a publicly supported 
institution is insisted on, only trouble can 
be expected. Religious people have evety 
right to resent and resist an attack on 
their faith made in the name of academic 
scholarship. 

There is a disquieting feeling abroad 
that the most grievous infraction of the 
American principle by which sectarian 
teaching is excluded from tax-supported 
institutions is coming from dogmatic edu- 
cators who identify their own philosophy 
with ultimate truth. The natural out- 
come of an unwarranted exercise of free- 
dom is to have it taken away. If academic 
freedom of testimony to one’s own con- 
viction should be restrained, American 
life and education would be immeasur- 
ably poorer. But we could not discharge 
the responsibility placed upon us in the 
preparation of this document if we did 
not declare our conviction that negative 
religious dogmatism in the schools is as 
un-American as positive religious dogma- 
tism. Indeed, in the long run it may be 
more vigorously resented. 


VIII. DIVERSITY OF EXISTING 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


U P TO THIS point we have not ques- 
tioned, except by occasional inference, 
the assumption underlying most discus- 
sions of this subject that there is a defin- 
ite American pattern of school relation- 
ships which prescribes the status of re- 
ligion with reference to education. It is 
of no small moment, however, that exist- 
ing practices in American communities 
are anything but uniform and do not, in 


themselves, define a broad policy. Any 
proposal put forward that involves giv- 
ing some place to religion in the school 
program is regarded as a departure from 
a precedent which might be expressed by 
the slogan, “No religion in the schools.” 
But an examination of the facts discloses 
no such condition. In fact, no aspect of 
the American situation is stranger than 
the disparity between what we say and 
what we do. 

This in itself is not necessarily an in- 
dictment. If there were no reason for 
questioning the principle of seculariza- 
tion, it might well be maintained that de- 
pariures from it in practice are but evi- 
dences of imperfection and that the goal 
is to keep them at a minimum. But, when 
an alleged precedent is appealed to as 
sanctioning the principle, the case is 
different. Let us consider some of the 
diverse practices. 


Bible reading in the schools is an il- 
luminating illustration. The number of 
states in which the reading of the Bible 
is required almost exactly equals the num- 
ber in which it is prohibited! Together 
they account for about half the states in 
the union. Thus, in a nation recognizing 
a common set of political principles, di- 
verse practices are authorized. Where 
Bible reading is required or permitted, it 
is regularized formally by the stipulation 
that there is to be no instruction con- 
nected with it. Thus, the principle is 
formally preserved, while a concession is 
made to a demand that some religion shall 
be incorporated in the school program. 
As to the net spiritual result there is much 
skepticism among educators, but that 
question is not considered here. The con- 
spicuous lack of consistency is what we 
are emphasizing. 


Furthermore in some states more ex- 
plicit forms of worship are prescribed, and 
in innumerable instances simple services 
of worship are conducted with evident 
community approval. Again, school credit 
is allowed in many states for Bible study 
conducted outside the school. There are 
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also school systems in which religious classes 
are conducted in the school, as part of the 
school program, by cooperation with 
church bodies, the cost being defrayed by 
private contributions. On the other hand, 
week-day religious education conducted 
under the auspices of churches and syna- 
gogues requiring only a minimum of 
school cooperation, a system which has 
achieved a high degree of public approval, 
encounters in some quarters serious op- 
position as an infraction of sound prin- 
ciple. 

The most conspicuous example of re- 
ligious observances in the schools is found, 
of course, in the annual festivals such as 
Christmas, Thanksgiving and, latterly, the 
Jewish Hanukkah, in which the religious 
elements are undisguised. 


The nearest approximation to uniform- 
ity is probably in the matter of restricting 
public education funds to public school 
use. But even here practice ranges from 
strict observance of this rule to furnishing 
textbooks out of public funds to pupils in 
parochial schools and providing free trans- 
portation for them. 

It can hardly be doubted that these di- 
vergent practices which demonstrate the 
absence of an American policy with ref- 
erence to religion and public education 
are themselves profoundly revealing as to 
the confused state of mind of the Amer- 
ican people. Those who are irked by any 
raising of the issue seem to be trying to 
find a uniformity that does not exist. And 
it is lacking because there is wide aware- 
ness of a problem that has not been solved. 


The situation, however, may be inter- 
preted as indicating that there is in fact 
an “American way” in education with re- 
spect to religion, namely state and local 
control, with freedom to experiment. This 
is as it should be. Public education in this 
country is a function of the states, whose 
policy is to delegate control in large part 
to the local community. The advantages 
resulting from this decentralization are 
enormous. But with respect to religion 
the exercise of local initiative is hampered 
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by fear of infringing some national policy 
or precedent concerning the relation be- 
tween church and state. There is no such 
explicit precedent. We should like to see 
more trust imposed in the people to man- 
age their schools, under prescribed aca- 
demic standards, in their own way. 


IX. THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 


‘T HE CONFUSION to which we have 
referred is further evidenced in the failure 
to give clear and definite meaning to the 
doctrine of separation of church and state 
outside the educational field. The con- 
fusion in education is part of a larger 
confusion. We have already testified to 
our concern that the control of public edu- 
cation be kept in public hands. That in 
itself evidences our conviction that the 
separation doctrine has a hard core of 
reality and is not to be disparaged. But 
it is essential that it be understood not as 
an absolute — which it tends to become 
in much current controversial literature — 
but as a broad principle of varying appli- 
cation, the essence of which is the preser- 
vation of maximum religious freedom. 
In particular, it is at the moment quite as 
important to note what, in actual practice, 
the separation of church and state does 
not mean as well as what it does mean. 
The first point to observe is that even 
separation in terms of control is a rela- 
tive conception. There is no such thing 
as a completely free church in a free state. 
The church is subject to the state in a 
variety of ways. It must obey building 
codes and fire laws. It must pay taxes on 
those portions of its property not used for 
purposes defined by statute as exempt. It 
must pay its debts. It even depends on the 
state for its legal incorporation, without 
which it would be powerless to hold and 
administer property. All along the line 
religious freedom, like other kinds of 
freedom, encounters limitations. Sepa- 
ration from the state is, therefore, a rela- 
tive matter. This is not to lessen its im- 
portance; on the contrary, it is the more 
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important to study its proper implications. 

By the same token, the converse of this 
relationship — the activities of organized 
religion which affect the state — cannot 
be brought under a rule of thumb. Here, 
to be sure, there is greater divergence of 
opinion. Organized religion, composed, 
be it remembered, of people who are at 
the same time citizens having in common 
with other citizens a stake in the integrity 
of public policy, tends to be socially con- 
servative. Some religious bodies have 
manifested a great reluctance to engage 
in activities directed toward influencing 
public policy on the ground that the 
church should avoid all semblance of po- 
litical action. Even here, however, not- 
able exceptions occur, as in the case of the 
prohibition movement, and also in respect 
to local campaigns for clean government. 
Churches and synagogues have taken an 
increasingly active interest in the political 
aspects of international relations. There 
is a trend, as previously noted, toward 
greater recognition of the propriety of 
nonpartisan political action on the part 
of religious bodies. This appears to be 
true of public opinion generally as well as 
of opinion within the churches. 


A curious paradox which should be 
noted in passing is the applause accorded 
exceptionally liberal pronouncements by 
religious bodies on social and political 
issues by persons who continually warn of 
the danger of any departure from the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. It is evidence that even these per- 
sons have a broader conception of the 
matter than their slogans suggest. As in 
many other controversial matters there is 
probably wider fundamental agreement on 
this issue than appears in heated debate. 


Be that as it may, religion in America 
today plays a considerable role in govern- 
mental affairs. This is true not only in 
respect to the kind of activity above re- 


’ ferred to, but even more conspicuously in 


respect to specific religious services. The 
employment of chaplains in the armed 
forces at government expense is at present 


the most noteworthy example. The main- 
tenance of religious services in public hos- 
pitals and prisons, the use of the Bible in 
administering oaths, the issuance of re- 
ligious proclamations and call to prayer 
by presidents or governors — these and 
other practices indicate how far short of a 
definite prescriptive rule of practice the 
separation of church and state is in Amer- 
ica. 

An important consideration is the very 
great variety of local conditions that af- 
fect policy. The crux of the matter is 
that while the commitment against sec- 
tarian teaching in the schools remains 
strong, what is actually sectarian is be- 
yond legal definition and subject to de 
facto determination. Anything of a re- 
ligious character that inflames one portion 
of the populace against another can read- 
ily be brought under the sectarian cate- 
gory. If no disturbance results, the prob- 
ability is that a vigorously sponsored in- 
novation will “get by.” Democracy often 
works that way though it is undeniably 
hazardous. Many crimes against liberty 
have been committed with the shameful 
approval of the populace. That is why 
we value the Bill of Rights, maintained 
by a high central authority immune to 
local corruption. 

We do not suggest that those who re- 
gard the introduction of religious subject 
matter into the schools as inherently de- 
structive of freedom should abate their 
opposition in deference to a principle of 
local control. We do urge, first, the aban- 
donment of an appeal to nonexistent prec- 
edent in support of an extreme secularist 
position; secondly, a frank facing of a 
problem that is all of a piece with the 
extension of democratic control of educa- 
tion and with the steady widening of the 
scope of the school program. 


The core of meaning in the doctrine of 
separation of church and state we believe 
to be this: there shall be no ecclesiastical 
control of political functions; there shall 
be no political dictation in the ecclesi- 
astical sphere except as public safety or 
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public morals may require it. This doc- 
trine may not be invoked to prevent pub- 
lic education from determining on its 
merits the question how the religious 
phases of the culture shall be recognized 
in the school program. 


X. WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


WeE HAVE referred to the practice of 
releasing school pupils for attendance at 
classes in religious education held either 
in nearby churches and synagogues or in 
the public schools, as one of the ways in 
which communities have sought to com- 
pensate for the omission of the teaching 
of religion from the school program. It 
is important to understand the relation of 
this plan to the broad problem we are at- 
tempting to analyze. The recent rapid 
growth of the movement is one of the 
evidences of public concern for religious 
education. Furthermore, the fact that it 
involves a certain amount of cooperation 
on the part of the school administration 
indicates that in the communities where 
the plan is in operation there is recogni- 
tion of an obligation on the part of public 
education to facilitate the conduct of re- 
ligious education. This has an important 
bearing on the question discussed earlier 
of the responsibility of the community as 
a whole to promote an appreciation of 
the religious phases of the culture. No 
detailed discussion of the released-time 
movement is attempted here, but certain 
generalizations seem warranted. 

First, weekday religious education is a 
community enterprise through which par- 
ents may take the initiative in getting 
more adequate religious education for 
their children in their own faith. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for churches and 
synagogues to effect an extension of their 
own educational programs with public 
school cooperation. As such it makes no 
pretension to be nonsectarian, as we have 
used that term, but is an effort to 
strengthen the work of the church and 
the synagogue in their own fields. It is 
not to be confused with the function of 
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the public school. Its indefinite extension 
would not of itself modify the conception 
we are here defending of the scope and 
adequacy of the public school program. 
At most it would be complementary. To 
the extent that the released-time plan in- 
creases the effectiveness of organized re- 
ligion in the nurturing of its youth, this 
cannot fail to react on the school situation, 
but it would serve to emphasize further 
the educational dualism that secularization 
of the schools has brought about. 


Secondly, we think no essential prin- 
ciple is violated by the released-time plan, 
as long as it is operated within the limits 
of the school laws of the state and under 
the principle of local option in matters 
not specifically covered by the law. 


Deserving of further comment, because 
of its controversial character, is the ques- 
tion whether or not such released-time 
classes should be held within the public 
school building. The following consider- 
ations are advanced: On the side of op- 
position are those who maintain that such 
a practice involves the use of public funds 
for sectarian purposes; that it is undemo- 
cratic because it separates pupils into sec- 
tarian groups within the school; and that 
it lays an unfair burden on school ad- 
ministrators to ask them to provide for 
giving children over to teachers not under 
their supervision while the pupils are still 
in their care. Those who favor the prac- 
tice maintain that where use of public 
schoolrooms is necessary for the effective 
holding of released-time classes, granting 
such use is but a mecessary part of the 
school’s cooperation in a community plan 
for providing religious education; that 
separation into sectarian groups for re- 
ligious instruction is but a recognition of 
sectarian divisions which already exist in 
the community and are known to every 
child; that this separation into sectarian 
groups may be used as a means of teach- 
ing positive appreciation of each other, 
that it is easier for school administrators 
to discharge their responsibilities when 
pupils remain in the school building than 
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it is when they are released to churches 
and synagogues which are often many 
blocks distant from the school. On the 
merits of these two positions the commit- 
tee makes no attempt to pass judgment, 
insisting only that whatever plan is 
adopted represent the will and purpose 
of the community concerned, expressed 
through appropriate channels. 

Finally, the appraisal of weekday re- 
ligious education in terms of actual results 
is primarily the responsibility of those 
conducting it, not of the public schools. 
The community, however, has an obliga- 
tion to determine whether its merits are 
such as to justify its maintenance as a 
joint enterprise within the community 
involving cooperation of the public 
schools and the churches and synagogues. 
This will involve scrutiny of standards as 
to teaching personnel, curriculum and 
equipment, as well as an appraisal of re- 
lationships between public and religious 
schools. 

This whole matter of religious educa- 
tion on released time has attained such 
proportions that it calls for thorough 
study and evaluation. However, we re- 
peat that the released-time program is not 
directly related to the problem with which 
this report is concerned. We are address- 
ing ourselves to the responsibility of the 
schools in their own right, and in rela- 
tion to their own program. 


XI. THE. BASIC RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WE HAVE sought up to this point to 
make clear the grounds of our conviction 
that the over-all situation with reference 
to religion and public education in Amer- 
ica is not satisfactory and that the exclu- 
sion of religious subject matter which so 
largely prevails is neither required on 
grounds of public policy nor consistent 
with sound educational principles. Hav- 
ing put forward our view to this effect, 
we recognize an obligation to suggest 
possible developments in the school pro- 
gram that will be in line with the posi- 
tion we have developed. 


The point of departure in the restuay 
of the curriculum from the viewpoint we 
have presented is the obligation of the 
schools to give the young an understand- 
ing of the culture and an appreciation of 
the ideals, values, and institutions which 
the culture cherishes. As has already 
been pointed out, appreciative study of 
the cultural heritage does not sanctify it. 
A better way to say this, perhaps, is that 
the capacity and the inclination to re- 
examine what is given in the inherited 
tradition are themselves among the most 
precious of our cultural possessions. With- 
out them the social heritage would be un- 
manageable. But we hold no program of 
general education to be adequate that 
leaves any large area of human concern 
untouched. 


What, then, is to be the goal of the 
study of religion in the schools, if there is 
to be such study? It is frequently said 
that teaching about religion is not teach- 
ing religion, and that the public school 
can make no contribution in this field 
because it is obliged to stop short of any- 
thing significant or worth while. In part 
this may be repeating an error that we 
pointed out earlier, namely, assuming that 
teaching in any field where there is sharp 
divergence of views means selecting one 
among alternative positions and “plug- 
ging” for it. Even so, to limit teaching 
to areas in which there is substantial 
agreement would leave education power- 
less at the cutting edge of a changing 
culture. The difficulty here would per- 
haps have been avoided if the term “study 
religion” had been used instead of the 
term “teach religion.” Old habits of 
thought are hard to overcome even for 
educators. 


But there is a sense in which the ob- 
jection noted above is relevant and sig- 
nificant: the difference between acquiring 
information about a subject and having 
a meaningful learning experience is real 
and substantial. There is wide agreement, 
as we pointed out earlier, that significant 
learning is an active process. It culmi- 
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nates in “acceptance to act upon...” It 
is for this reason that we often hear it 
said that character, or religion, or democ- 
racy cannot be faught, but must be caught. 
We think it much more in line with ex- 
perience to say that the “catching” of 
such qualities of life as are implied in 
such a statement is itself of the very stuff 
of the learning process and is at the heart 
of the educational enterprise. Indeed, 
this is implicit in the emphasis on ac- 
tivity in modern educational theory. But 
to recognize this aspect of learning makes 
the distinction between Jearning about 
and a complete /earning experience vety 
real and important. The current interest 
in religious education will not, and should 
not, be satisfied with acquiring a familiar- 
ity with religious history or even a familiar- 
ity with religion as empirical fact in com- 
munity life. The position we are taking 
requires us to face this inadequacy of 
mere objective study. To do so, however, 
only serves to make explicit our concep- 
tion of all wholesome education as in- 
duction into the life of one’s world 
through continuous meaningful and re- 
warding participation. Where this is not 
going on, something less than an adequate 
education is occurring. In its broadest 
sense religious education implies induction 
into the life of a religious community, 
commonly represented by the church and 
synagogue, which necessarily stand apart 
from the public schools. 


How, then, can we expect much of the 
school in the sphere of religious educa- 
tion? Those who express skepticism at 
this point are raising no superficial issue. 
Yet we think the answer is not far to 
seek, 


To begin with, even the most funda- 
mental learning experience includes 
“learning about,” and often begins in that 
way. One cannot enter into a friendship, 
or enroll in a school, or join a church 
without preliminary acquaintance. The 
first step in the acceptance of anything new 
is orientation toward it. Due to the secu- 
larization of life and education, contacts 
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with religious life and activity tend to 
become less frequent and a vast ignorance 
of religion prevails. If society is really 
concerned, as we believe it increasingly is 
today, that religion should have a more im- 
portant place in the lives of its youth, a first 
step is to break through the wall of ig- 
norance about religion and to increase the 
number of contacts with it. Let it be freely 
acknowledged that this involves the basic 
assumption made earlier that religicus ac- 
tivity is a normal aspect of life, just as truly 
as vocational work and political activity are 
normal aspects of it. Not any and all re- 
ligious activity, to be sure; but neither can 
any and all vocational or political activity 
be given social approval and be encouraged 
in the school. The first obligation of the 
school with reference to religion is, we be- 
lieve, to facilitate intelligent contact with 
it as it has developed in our culture and 
among our institutions. The many attempts 
that have been made in various states to 
overcome the effect of secularization bear 
testimony to a popular demand that the 
schools shall not ignore the claims of reli- 
gion upon human life. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that the 
public school, holding as it does in so large 
part the power to determine the scope of 
intelligent interest and concern on the part 
of youth, can be neutral in this matter. The 
failure to play a part in acquainting the 
young with the role of religion in the cul- 
ture while at the same time accepting such 
responsibility with reference to other phases 
of the culture, is to be unneutral — to 
weight the scales against any concern with 
religion. 

We wish to stress as strongly as we can 
the belief that no education culminates 
worthily that does not result in convictions 
that will guide people in the use of their 
intelligence, their acquired knowledge, and 
the resources supplied by their environment. 
All education involves choices, both on the 
part of the educator and on the part of the 
student. Democratic education maximizes 
the role of student choices as free decisions. 
But freedom in a real world requires knowl- 
edge of the assets and liabilities of the cul- 
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ture in accordance with the broadest con- 
sensus of what the good life is. It also 
requires the capacity to think, judge, and 
act decisively. It is not the business of 
public education to secure adherence to any 
particular religious system or philosophic 
outlook. But we believe it is the business of 
public education to impel the young toward 
a vigorous, decisive personal reaction to the 
challenge of religion. 

It is often complained that the younger 
generation today lacks convictions. We are 
in no position to make a quantitative judg- 
ment on this point. But to the extent that 
it is true, it is an indictment of education — 
not because young people have not been told 
what to believe but because they have not 
been irresistibly challenged to make up their 
minds, to achieve a faith, and to throw the 
weight of their lives into the struggle to 
vindicate it. Public education may not 
propagate religious dogmas or arbitrate re- 
ligious differences. But if it does not impel 
students toward the achievement of a faith 
and to that end create a sensitive awareness 
of the religious resources upon which men 
have learned to rely, it is less than education 
ought to be. 


XII. ACTUAL POSSIBILITIES WITHIN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

W E COME now to the crucial question: 
What can be done in the way of religious 
study within the public schoois? An ob- 
vious answer, in the light of some of the 
facts already presented, would be that in 
certain communities almost anything seems 
to be possible. With respect to such situa- 
tions we wish to say frankly that we hold no 
brief for every practice that now obtains. 
We have tried to make clear the dangers to 
religious liberty involved in sectarian in- 
doctrination in the public schools even where 
community sentiment endorses it. We rec- 
ognize that the principle of local control 
involves the hazard that unwise things will 
be done. Democracy always involves this 
hazard. But we are addressing ourselves to 
the problem that arises in the more typical 
American communities where the population 
is religiously heterogeneous and where sec- 
tarian differences are marked. 


The first thing to be said is that in all 
probability there are communities where the 
situation is so rigid that no innovation could 
be attempted without a degree of friction 
that would nullify any gain to be experi- 
enced from it. Advances in public policy 
have to come about by experimentation 
where the community is ready for it. What 
we here suggest is based on the belief that 
where the will exists it will prove feasible 
to solve the problem created by secularism 
through cooperative effort. Only those, of 
course, who recognize the problem will be 
interested in any proposal whatever. 

The logic of the situation points to the 
social studies as furnishing the most con- 
spicuous opportunity within the schools 
below the college level. We are fully aware 
that some social studies textbooks touch 
upon certain aspects of religious history and 
religious groups, but they deal with religion 
in an inadequate, if not in a very superficial, 
way. Serious attention needs to be given by 
textbook writers to this deficiency. 

In the study of the various phases of com- 
munity life — government, markets, in- 
dustry, labor, welfare, and the like — there 
would seem to be no tenable reason for the 
omission of contemporary religious institu- 
tions and practices. Here is an opportunity 
for a typical social studies project involving 
observation, interview, and research, and 
giving first-hand contact with the religious 
life of the community on the basis of free 
inquiry. It will in no way commit the 
school to a particular sectarian position. 
There are school systems which have used 
this method, but illustrations of it seem to 
be very few. It has the advantage of offer- 
ing pupil initiative and affords an oppor- 
tunity for independent study. It is not our 
purpose in this report to propose specific 
methods to be employed in a social studies 
program. However, we think that there are 
large possibilities in it which might be fur- 
ther explored. 

Some religious groups do not welcome 
exposure of their children to the ideas, be- 
liefs, and practices of other faiths. How- 
ever, they must admit that the study of 
contemporary religious institutions is a prac- 
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tical method for bringing the churches and 
synagogues in the community to the atten- 
tion of millions of public school children 
who do not participate in the activities of 
the churches and synagogues. All seek an 
increase in friendly attitudes and a lessening 
of prejudice. There can be no progress in 
any of these respects except through closer 
acquaintanceship. We believe that this 
should begin as soon as students ate capable 
of understanding the differences and will 
not be confused by them. It must be char- 
acterized by mutuality to the extent of a 
genuine desire to know one’s neighbors 
better, to understand what they believe and 
why. This does not mean that a boy or girl 
of one faith is expected to modify his or 
her religious convictions. It means only that 
there is a will to understand. If we in 
America are seriously bent on reducing 
group prejudices, we cannot ignore the pos- 
sibilities of creating good will through this 
kind of educational experience. 

If members of any religious group in a 
community are not prepared to enter into 
such a program of mutual inquiry, we be- 
lieve it will be amply rewarding to those 
who are. So far as we know, all religious 
groups welcome the study of their own faith 
by others. Let cooperation go as far as it 
will. Here, as in all matters where religious 
education is involved, the right of non- 
participation must be held inviolate. 


The study of the religious classics, not in 
special religious classes, but in the regular 
literature program has not been entirely 
neglected, but provision for it is all too in- 
adequate. The English classics ate recog- 
nized as carriers of our cultural heritage. 
It can hardly be contested that the Bible is 
second to none among the books that have 
influenced the thought and ideals of the 
Western world. There is much evidence 
that the study of the Bible as a unique piece 
of religious literature, conducted with at 
least as much respect as is given to the great 
secular classics, and devoid of arbitrary in- 
terpretations to the same extent that we 
expect in connection with the latter, could 
be carried on without offense to any section 
of the community. We believe that teachers 
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of English literature in large numbers would 
welcome the opportunity to make greater 
use of biblical literature in their programs — 
and to prepare themselves accordingly. 

We suggest that a careful study be made 
by teachers of English literature, assisted by 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish scholars, of 
the materials required to give students a 
reasonable degree of familiarity with our 
great religious classics. It is to be expected 
that the amount of time given to this portion 
of our literary heritage will vary widely 
among school systems. Guidance will be 
needed so that the best use may be made of 
available time. A commission constituted as 
above suggested would also be in a position 
to recommend suitable provision in the 
teacher-education program for this extension 
of the literature curriculum. We regard 
these suggestions as in line with some of the 
best current educational thought concerning 
the content of a liberal education. 

If the Bible as such is to be studied in the 
school, the question arises at once: What 
account is to be taken of a religious objection 
to reading or listening to the text of a ver- 
sion of the Bible that is not approved by 
ecclesiastical authority? The problem is not 
merely one of individual conscientious ob- 
jection, but of official objection. Full ac- 
count should be taken of it. To say this, 
of course, implies disapproval of the legal 
requirement existing in many states that the 
Protestant Bible be read in school assemblies. 
It is a fair question whether such a legal 
requirement is not a violation of religious 
liberty. One way in which the situation has 
been met is to encourage each student to use 
the version which is approved by his com- 
munion. To some extent this is being done. 
Another way is to use secondary biblical 
sources — biblical narratives retold. From 
a literary point of view this is less desirable, 
but it is nevertheless a method by which 
familiarity with the content of a religious 
classic may be acquired. 

When study of the Bible is mentioned as 
appropriate for the public school, the ques- 
tion is often asked, Why not the Koran, and 
the Chinese, and Indian classics? The sug- 
gestion is in order provided we keep our 
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sense of proportion. No educator with any 
knowledge of cultural anthropology would 
expect Egyptians or Turks to give as much 
attention to the Bible as to the Koran, or 
the Chinese as much as to Confucius, or the 
Hindus as much as to the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Our youth stand in the tradition of the 
Western world, and there is every reason 
why they should know best their own clas- 
sics. A better case can be made for the 
study of portions of the rich store of Tal- 
mudic literature which contributes much to 
an understanding of the Old Testament. 
To the extent that the study of other re- 
ligious classics can be a vehicle of inter- 
cultural understanding and good will it 
might well find a place at appropriate age 
levels. 

It should not be necessary to offer here a 
complete inventory of possibilities to be 
explored for giving attention to religion in 
proportion to its place in the culture. Men- 
tion may be made, however, of history, so- 
ciology, psychology, economics, philosophy, 
literature, music, and the fine arts. In part 
this list is relevant only to the higher educa- 
tion level, where, as we shall point out in a 
later section, the demonstrated possibilities 
of religious study in tax-supported institu- 
tions are much broader than at lower levels. 
In the study of music and the fine arts prob- 
ably much more has been accomplished on 
the elementary and secondary levels than in 
any other field toward introducing religious 
subject matter, for the simple reason that it 
has been impossible to ignore it. This 
should be instructive all along the line. It 
suggests the irrelevance of much of the 
argument directed against religious subject 
matter as too controversial to touch. Reli- 
gious art is full of dogmatic implications, 
but we have not heard it complained of as a 
cause of sectarian strife in the schools. 

In history, in the sciences, and in philoso- 
phy, religion comes into the picture in ways 
that may indeed give rise to concern if we 
take counsel with our fears rather than our 
courage. Here the shoe will often be on the 
other foot; for much that has gone by the 
name “religion,” as we have already pointed 
out, has been a reactionary force. But if 
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we are serious about bringing religious sub- 
ject matter into the schools, we must be 
ready to face the consequences of objective 
study of the religious phases of these various 
disciplines. It is a disservice to religion to 
oppose such study when it is competently 
guided by men and women who themselves 
have an appreciation of the role of religion 
in human life. 

Certainly, on the higher educational level 
there would seem to be little reason for 
hesitancy on the part of religious leaders to 
assent to what is here suggested, in view of 
the greater maturity of the students and the 
widespread antireligious indoctrination to 
which we referred earlier. A deliberate and 
competent attempt to deal adequately with 
religion in history and science classrooms 
would tend to eliminate the one-sided and 
partisan teaching in a number of depart- 
ments of which complaint is so justly made. 


Let there be no misapprehension here. 
We want no abridgment of liberty. The 
competent scholar must be free to express 
his beliefs and his doubts in his field of 
specialization. But he has no right to give 
a spurious finality to his own views on re- 
ligion by exploiting his academic prestige. 
In the long run fairness and adherence to 
sound educational practice do not curtail 
freedom, but enhance it. 


In this discussion we have suggested 
nothing in the way of formal study of 
religion. In general, we think this is ap- 
propriate in public education chiefly on 
the higher level, and it will be discussed 
later. Indeed, the reference made to 
specific disciplines in the foregoing para- 
graphs does not imply that they should be 
taught as formal “subjects.” In respect 
to curriculum theory we are not here con- 
cerned with controversies over the way 
subject matter is organized for study, but, 
so far as the present inquiry is concerned, 
we believe that a total orientation toward 
religion as part of the culture is better 
accomplished if religion is not abstracted 
from those fields of study, however desig- 
nated in the curriculum, of which it isa 
part. 
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It is of the essence of our position that 
religion is inseparably bound up with the 
culture as a whole. Some religious groups, 
notably the Catholics, aim to achieve this 
synthesis in their parochial schools! They 
insist that the doctrines of religion be in- 
tegrated with every subject in the school 
curriculum. To confine the teaching of 
religion to separate “religious courses” 
tends toward the very secularization we 
have argued against — the splitting-off of 
religion from the rest of life. 

On the other hand, the essence of the 
secularist contention with reference to ed- 
ucation, whether put forward by ardent 
churchmen or by persons who have no 
sympathy with religion, is that religion 
and public education belong apart. When, 
therefore, antisecularists advocate putting 
into the school curriculum separate courses 
in religion, which would in the nature of 
the case be elective, they may be per- 
petuating the secularist pattern by which 
religious subject matter is separate from 
everything else. The systematic study of 
religious history, of comparative religion, 
and even of religious doctrines may fit 
very well into the elective program of a 
state university, but even there it is no 
substitute for the study of the religious 
phases of the major academic disciplines. 


XIII. THE IMPORTANCE OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


T HE IMPORTANCE of the teacher in 
the difficult task of relating religion and 
education cannot be overemphasized. For- 
tunately, there is already in the public 
schools a substantial nucleus of teaching 
and administrative personnel who are well 
informed in the field of religion and who 
live and teach on the basis of funda- 
mental religious assumptions. They are 
to be found among all religious groups 
and could be trusted to teach religion 
without prejudice and sectarianism. The 
fact that the number of such informed 
teachers is tragically limited is a hazard 
which must be overcome if the task is to 
be accomplished. Two dangers loom 
large in the process: first, the danger in- 


herent in the fact that there are large 
numbers of teachers who are not ade- 
quately informed in matters of religion 
and who lack interest in the study of 
religion; and second, the danger arising 
from the fact that teachers with deep re- 
ligious convictions are tempted to teach 
religion along sectarian lines. These dan- 
gers are not insurmountable and do not 
represent vulnerabilities which cannot be 
overcome by good teacher education. 


The answer to the question where the 
teachers are coming from is therefore ob- 
vious. They will have to come from the 
same sources from which we get teachers 
now, or from which we expect to get them 
in the coming years, This is not to ex- 
clude the possibility that in school systems 
which now provide for the conduct of 
religious classes within the school under 
church auspices, or in released-time educa- 
tional plans, teachers may be found who 
can qualify as public school teachers quite 
as well as many who are now on the 
school payrolls. In many cases this is 
undoubtedly true. But probably most of 
the teachers thus employed would need 
further training in order to fit into the 
kind of program we have sketched, for it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this program is not something to be added 
on to the school curriculum, but rather 
something to be integrated with it. By 
and large, the task we have in mind, cer- 
tainly below the college level, is one for 
which the teacher-education institutions of 
the country will have to prepare the larger 
part of the leadership if the task is to be 
done. 


This does not mean, of course, that a 
wholly new corps of teachers must be 
trained for the work described. As al- 
ready stated, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that large numbers of our teachers 
would welcome the opportunity to broad- 
en their equipment in order that the de- 
partments of study for which they are re- 
sponsible may be correspondingly en- 
riched, If the general point of view of 
this report is accepted, it will be evident 














that we are now failing to tap a sub- 
stantial resource in educational leadership 
— a resource that goes unrecognized so 
long as we think of religious education 
as separate from every other kind. 

New ventures in education have to be 
undertaken by coordinating teacher-educa- 
tion programs with local experiment and 
demonstration. Neither the teachers col- 
lege nor the local school community can 
pioneer alone. It is probably safe to say 
that the readiness of school boards, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers to experiment is 
the best stimulus to new departures in 
the teachers colleges. On the other hand, 
demonstrations carried on by the latter 
have a potent effect in instigating com- 
munity action. There is evidence today 
of an awakened interest on the part of 
school administrators in the problem we 
have been presenting. 


In institutions where departments of re- 
ligious education are maintained for the 
purpose of training professional workers 
in the religious field, there is already a 
base of operation. Here courses and 
workshops of a service type can be con- 
ducted by staff members who are regu- 
larly engaged with professional courses, 
with a view to giving members of the 
student body a background in religious 
ideas and religious history. This is not 
an innovation; it has been done with some 
measure of success, It requires little imagi- 
nation to see the possibilities of further 
development through planned study for 
teachers of English and the social sciences 
who desire to work along the lines we 
‘have suggested. 


In general, a department of religious 
education can probably function best by 
having on the staff members of different 
religious groups. It is hardly possible to 
do justice to all the elements of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, which must be 
understood in order to discover the re- 
ligious roots of Western culture, by an 
exclusively Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
approach. Cooperative study is not only 
more productive of scholarship; it is a 
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great solvent of prejudice. 


It should not be necessary to say that 
all ideas of carrying through such de- 
velopments as a crusade should be nipped 
in the bud. The task we have outlined is 
not one to be accomplished in any such 
fashion. Education cannot be forced. The 
equipment of teachers for the work they 
are now doing is a process that has under- 
gone slow evolution. The profession on 
the whole tends to be conservative, though 
less so, probably, than the communities 
that many teachers serve. But the broad- 
ening of the school program has been, 
nevertheless, an impressive phenomenon. 
We believe there is a readiness, largely 
unsuspected, on the part of teachers to 
follow wise leadership on the part of the 
teacher-education institutions in the re- 
ligious field. 


XIV. RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


W HILE THE contemporary concern 
over the relation of religion and educa- 
iton focuses mainly on the public schools, 
the broader educational approach to the 
systematic study of religious subject 
matter forbids the exclusion of higher 
institutions from consideration. In the 
first place, any serious attempt to intro- 
duce religious content into the public 
school curriculum depends in large part, 
as has been indicated, upon a type of 
teacher education which has oriented pros- 
pective teachers to our great religious heri- 
tage. In the second place, in spite of 
clearly defined differences, there are strik- 
ing similarities between the situation in 
our publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities and that in public educational in- 
stitutions in general. In the first place, 
the historical record of higher education 
is highly illuminating in relation to the 
problem as a whole. 

The differences between public higher 
education and elementary and secondary 
education are very important, and it 
might be well to catalogue some of them 
at the beginning of this discussion. The 
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maturity of college students is greater, 
and, it may be argued with some logic, 
the danger of religious indoctrination is 
less. These more mature students may be 
considered either to have formed their 
religious beliefs or to be at a stage where 
their critical judgment will enable them to 
insist upon more than a one-sided presen- 
tation of the subject. Moreover, the col- 
lege community is more coherent and self- 
contained. Its activities are not objects 
of constant public concern, and the dis- 
concerting pains of intellectual growth 
and development are not taken home 
daily to parents. In brief, to a consider- 
able extent the colleges and universities 
absorb their own shocks. These and other 
factors tend to make the problem of de- 
veloping the implicit relation of religion 
to education in the colleges much simpler 
than in institutions below the college 
level. 


There is a long tradition in this country 
of religious orientation at the level of 
higher education. The early colleges were 
founded and supported by the churches. 
They served as the agents of culture and 
of religion on a wide frontier. Because 
of the difficulties of transportation, de- 
nominational rivalry, and the American 
principle of universal education, there was 
a conscious decentralization of educational 
facilities and, therefore, a multiplication 
of colleges. In many respects the colleges 
and churches cooperated to meet what 
they called the “spiritual necessities” of a 
new country. They did more than that; 
they played an important part in the 
formation and perpetuation of the secular 
elements as well as the religious elements 
of the culture. Thus, religion and educa- 
tion joined hands, and together they trav- 
ersed and conquered a continent. 


These frontier church-related colleges, 
modeled after those of the East, set the 
pattern for education at the higher level 
for many decades. Even those institutions 
which have subsequently severed all legal 
connection with religious bodies fre- 
quently preserve a hospitable attitude to- 
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ward things of the spirit. While the seed 
of publicly controlled higher education was 
sown during the colonial period, it was 
the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
periods, as contrasted with the coionial 
era, that saw the rise of the state-university 
movement. However, these new institu- 
tions had yet to make their case with the 
American people. The movement lost 
ground around the turn of the century 
due to a resurgence of religious influences, 
but was positively assured of its place fol- 
lowing the passage of the Morrill Act of 
1862. Nevertheless, in the process of 
growing up, public higher education was 
destined to be influenced by religion be- 
yond the expectations of its most san- 
guine prophets. 


This historical perspective will help to 
explain why the factors that brought about 
the secularization of public education at 
the elementary and secondary level were 
less significant at the higher level. More- 
over, churches and synagogues have con- 
tinued to exercise a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for organizing and maintain- 
ing religious interest on the campus. 
College religious associations have had a 
recognized place on practically all cam- 
puses. Whatever the state regulations re- 
garding the teaching of religion may have 
been, there has been little disposition to 
question the propriety of religious inter- 
ests and activities. They have had official 
encouragement in many instances and at 
least official tolerance in the rest. 


Let us not hastily assume, however, that 
the relations between education and re- 
ligion at the college level are satisfactory. 
To be sure, custom and differences previ- 
ously noted make it somewhat easier at 
the higher level to expose students to the 
religious elements in the cultural tradition 
and to the religious values which many 
hold as basic to a tenable philosophy of 
life. Nevertheless, the tide of seculariza- 
tion which has been pronounced through- 
out the whole of life in this century has 
engulfed some of the erstwhile academic 
strongholds of religion. The disintegra- 
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tion of the religious outlook has been due 
in part to the increasing emphasis on the 
intellect and the things of the intellect 
as the primary concern of the college. 
The increase of knowledge in the nine- 
teenth century, the establishment of the 
free elective system, the influence of the 
German universities, the demand of an 
increasingly complex society for technical 
experts — all conspired to focus attention 
upon the importance of imparting knowl- 
edge and upon “training.” In so far as 
these factors represented the growing-up 
of American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, they are to be viewed with satisfac- 
tion. But it must be noted that the shift 
in interest and emphasis supported, with- 
out design, the secularist trend. 


Many of the extreme secularists of this 
generation are to be found on college and 
university faculties; for within that large 
and influential group, much of the scien- 
tific work and most of the reflective 
thinking about science are done. While 
we have maintained that there is no neces- 
sary conflict between religion and science, 
we have also argued that what we believe 
to be a misinterpretation of the role and 
significance of science has given a major 
impulse to the development of a secularist 
philosophy. The significant point here is 
that the issue over the scope and ade- 
quacy of science and its relation to re- 
ligious faith has had its major battle- 
ground on the campus. This is important, 
for the impact of the secular disciplines 
on religious thought at the higher and 
graduate levels reverberates throughout 
the whole educational system. 


No thoughtful person would question 
for a moment either the serious purpose 
or the significant results of science. It 
has made such magnificent progress in 
expanding our knowledge of the universe 
and in giving us control over the forces 
of nature that its prestige is unchallenged. 
Too many of its devotees, however, have 
been blinded by its very glory into making 
quite unwarranted claims for it. We are 
told, for example, that the scientific 


method is the only avenue through which 
values may be apprehended. We are 
sometimes informed that only the objects 
with which science deals are real, and that 
all else is superstition inherited from a 
pre-scientific age. This is a wholly un- 
tenable position. The moral values or 
ends by which men guide their lives can- 
not be verified by the scientific method, 
with its appeal to facts as the corrobora- 
tion of previously framed hypotheses or 
its reliance upon the statistical and mathe- 
matical approach to the description of 
phenomena. Religion involves a concern 
for ultimate truth and a devotion to ulti- 
mate ends that man has no facilities for 
validating, in a factual or strictly empirical 
sense, either in the laboratory or else- 
where. This qualitative difference between 
religion and science is recognized by emi- 
nent scientists, as well as by philosophers. 


Even the scientific enthusiast, who tries 
to bring all human experience under his 
laboratory categories, acts in many of the 
most significant areas of his life with a 
minimum of guidance from his scientific 
store of knowledge and a maximum of 
dependence on his moral impulses. The 
distinction to be noted is not between 
scientists and men of faith, but between 
scientists as such and scientists as men. 
Obviously, both the scientific urge and the 
moral springs of action are essential. Ac- 
tion without past experience is blind, but 
action without moral imperatives is below 
the human level. 


Nevertheless, there have been many 
who were all too ready to claim for sci- 
ence a monopoly on human wisdom. The 
disease of ‘‘scientism” has been widespread 
in academic circles. The scientific method, 
developed in the field of natural science, 
has been applied to social studies where, 
to be sure, it is applicable, though limited 
with respect to quantitative measurement. 
But it has also been introduced into the 
humanities, where its application is by no 
means clear and where it has confused the 
issues. It has made curious beings of many 
college teachers who, because of their pro- 
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fession of scientific objectivity, dare not 
express a conviction. It has been said 
that in the realm of values they were 
neutral between right and wrong. They 
have tended to regard religion as purely a 
private matter, consisting chiefly of a set 
of individual beliefs — or aberrations. 
This tendency to look upon religion 
merely as an individual concern we have 
already seen to be one of the evils of the 
secular age. The higher learning in 
America has developed a broad urbanity, 
an all-engulfing tolerance, which finds it 
easy to be hospitable to everything except 
conviction — and genuine conviction, 
which must not be confused with intol- 
erance, is one of the crying needs of our 
age. 

It should be noted that a wide variety of 
conditions exists in tax-supported higher in- 
stitutions. It is, therefore, especially im- 
portant not to apply a common stereotype to 
all campuses in this matter. In actual prac- 
tice two general patterns appear, one putting 
the responsibility for religious initiative and 
action on religious bodies and agencies 
whose activities are extra-curricular, and the 
other centering it in the administration and 
the faculty. An ideal arrangement would 
preserve the voluntary, extra-curricular as- 
pect, while promoting the official respon- 
sibility. At the present time it is all too 
common for the administration to point to 
the various religious groups and agencies 
with the belief that provision for religion 
is adequately made. There is no substitute 
for official concern, and no agency will be 
so effective as a body of men and women on 
the faculty who care about the ultimate ends 
of life and who, in class and out, are pre- 
pared to stand up and be counted. 

Broadly speaking, we believe in the same 
principle of divided responsibility for the 
college and university which we advocate on 
the lower age levels. The educational in- 
stitution should take responsibility for the 
adequate study of religious institutions, his- 
tory of religion, and in particular the rela- 
tion of religion to world-order, not merely 
in isolated courses but as aspects of a hu- 
man institution. It should also provide op- 


portunities for worship services. The culti- 
vation of particular religious traditions and 
their conscious promotion are the task of the 
church or synagogue, working in close as- 
sociation with voluntary campus organiza- 
tions. In addition to formal instruction, the 
teacher has an opportunity to make his in- 
fluence felt in the classroom, in the dormi- 
tories, and on the playing fields. Colleges 
and universities should encourage members 
of their faculties to participate in this kind 
of informal education. 

Religion at its best has two major as- 
pects: on the one hand it thrusts outward, 
tending to universality; on the other hand, 
it individuates, developing intensively in 
particular forms. Its perennial problem is 
to prevent the universalistic strain from 
being merely a weak diffusion, and to pre- 
vent the individuating tendency from be- 
coming exclusive. Because religion brings 
into close asssociation both those concerned 
with the ultimate ends of life and those 
devoted to science, the institutions of high- 
er education have a special mission to ful- 
fill. Because they have responsibility for 
the young men and women who seek to be- 
come educated human beings, they have a 
special task to perform respecting the total 
culture. While thete are encouraging fea- 
tures in many colleges and universities, it 
remains true that an indigenous and authen- 
tic concern on the part of the institution to 
overcome religious illiteracy, to rediscover 
the religious roots of culture, and to help 
students to develop a religious philosophy 
of life by which they may live, indeed, has 
not yet developed. 

XV. THE SCHOOL, THE CHURCH, 

AND THE HOME 

B ECAUSE IT IS often contended that the 
effort to introduce the study of religion in 
the schools is at bottom an attempt to create 
an alibi for the church, the distinction be- 
tween the functions of the two institutions 
in this connection needs emphasis. It is no 
part of our intention to make the one carry 
the burden of the other. On the contrary, 
we see in the suggested program a means of 
enriching both. If attention to religion as 
an aspect of the common life were not, as 
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we see it, fully warranted on educational 
grounds, quite apart from its effect on our 
religious institutions, this report would never 
have been written. On the other hand, if we 
did not believe that organized religion stands 
to gain by the developments we propose, we 
should have less confidence in the effective- 
ness of our appeal. 

To begin with, the church and synagogue, 
like all other institutions, are dependent on 
the school for the basic educational equip- 
ment of the people they serve. The claims 
of business, industry, labor, and the profes- 
sions upon the schools are freely recog- 
nized. To be sure, they have to be kept in 
balance. But to the extent that the schools 
have failed to lay an adequate foundation 
for vocational work, they have heard from 
those elements of the community most con- 
cerned. The present controversy over voca- 
tional education is a striking illustration. The 
new interest in work experience is a result 
of the impact of the world of work upon 
the world of education. This is as it should 
be. No group, no institution, may demand 
special favors of the schools, but every kind 
of organized interest and activity that has 
broad community sanction may properly ex- 
pect that the schools shall not be unmind- 
ful of the phase of human interest and con- 
cern which it represents. Community de- 
mands on the schools, which from time to 
time bring about adaptation of the curricu- 
lum, rest on this principle. 

What stake, then, have the church and 
synagogue, as such, in the school program? 
Simply this: that youth should be made ap- 
preciatively aware of those aspects of indi- 
vidual and social living which, with abun- 
dant social sanction, they have sought to 
serve. The effort to remove impediments in 
contemporary culture to social and spiritual 
progress has had wide approval from many 
of those who are most vocal in their opposi- 
tion to any religious elements in public ed- 
ucation. The social justice crusades of the 
churches and synagogues arise out of the 
fact that their ethical message is stifled by 
organized forces in society that obstruct the 
gtowth of the human spirit. These are the 
historical fruits of secularism, which denies 


the relevance of religion to life. Precisely 
the same concern motivates religious leaders 
who, with a firm fidelity to the public 
schools, nevertheless find in the seculariza- 
tion of education a force that steadily drives 
religion into the background of human con- 
cern. Those who object to other-worldli- 
ness in religion should recognize that this 
dualism is enshzined in a secularist culture. 

The idea that the churches are asking the 
schools to do their work is due to a misread- 
ing of the facts. Many churchmen joined 
ranks with the secularists long ago in sup- 
porting the exclusion of religion from the 
schools. This report is addressed as much to 
church people as to any other group. If the 
churches and synagogues of America were 
fully convinced of the implications of the 
secularization of education, the popular 
mood would reflect that conviction in a 
stronger demand for its correction. We see 
our task in preparing this document as one 
of making articulate a concern which is 
growing in America, but which the churches 
are far from grasping in its full significance. 
When they do become aware of it, they 
sometimes seek ill-devised remedies. It 
would be difficult to find more vigorous 
denunciation of all efforts to introduce the 
study of religion into the schools than has 
come from some liberal churchmen. This 
fact, we think, with all respect, only illus- 
trates the way in which the secularist out- 
look has invaded the church itself, with re- 
sulting confusion. These liberal churchmen 
are among the foremost champions of so- 
cial justice and of the social expression of 
the religious impulse. They are character- 
ized by a fine and generous insight into the 
spiritual worth of men and women who 
stand quite outside the religious community 
—and who sometimes put to shame those 
who are in the church but not of it! This 
very urbanity and breadth of outlook tend 
to minimize in their thinking the importance 
of institutional religion. We believe the re- 
ligious structures of society, that is, the in- 
stitutions of religion, are at least as essential 
to the permanent maintenance of religious 
faith and mood of mankind as other institu- 
tions are to the perpetuation of the interests 
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they serve. 

This conviction, of course, is not shared 
by those to whom secularism is not only a 
policy but also a way of life. To them the 
school itself may seem to be in some sense 
the temple of the community's highest as- 
pirations. If they are right, religious in- 
stitutions, as such, will probably tend to 
atrophy and disappear. We contend that 
such an assumption is foreign to the mind 
and mood of the American people as a 
whole and that educational policy cannot 
be built upon it. 

In any case it should be clear that in con- 
temporary society the church and synagogue 
perform functions in the conduct of cor- 
porate worship, the nurture of growing per- 
sons in a particular spiritual fellowship, and 
the maintenance of a discipline of life in 
accord with a particular set of convictions, 
which can in no way be confused with the 
function of the school and could not be 
taken over by it. The schools aid the church 
today by giving to youth an appreciation of 
fundamental spiritual values to which we 
have referred. They might aid it much 
more by giving to youth an orientation 
toward the specifically religious phases of 
human culture. And they might remove a 
definite disservice to the church which re- 
sults from the devaluation of religion that is 
implicit in ignoring it. 

The primacy of the home as ideally the 
most effective of all educational agencies 
is no more impaired by what we propose 
than is the status of the church. It is true 
that part of what we are asking the schools 
to do—to lay a foundation for intelligent re- 
ligious interest—-can be accomplished in the 
home, and often is. But just as the school 
in a hundred other ways is daily called on 
to compensate for the deficiencies of home 
life, so in respect to religion it may be a 
responsibility of the schools to compensate a 
cultural defect in many American homes. In 
the weekday religious education program 
this principle is already recognized, since the 
initiative comes from the parents. Unless we 
misconceive the whole problem, the function 
of the home in religious education will on 
the whole be amplified, not reduced, by the 


performance of what we believe to be the 
function of the school. 

It should go without saying that if and 
when anything suggested in this report is 
construed by parents as violating liberty of 
conscience their wishes should be deferred 
to. We realize that this is not so simple a 
matter as in the case of particular classes 
which one may attend or not. The incor- 
poration of religious subject matter in the 
regular study program affects the whole body 
of students. Hence the proposal must stand 
or fall in accord with the reaction of the 
general public. It would seem, therefore, 
that any contemplated plan should be thor- 
oughly discussed and evaluated by citizens, 
boards of education, representative commu- 
nity groups, and perhaps by special advis- 
Ory commissions. If the community as a 
whole is not persuaded of its essential valid- 
ity, it cannot be done. 


XVI. THE SPIRITUAL REPLENISH- 
MENT OF MODERN CULTURE 


WE BEGAN this report with a character- 
ization of modern culture as secular in the 
sense that it segregates religion from the 
common life. We now return to this 
theme in order to appraise our cultural defi- 
cit. The argument thus far has been based 
on the logic of the total educational situ- 
ation rather than on definite claims concern- 
ing what changes the study of religion might 
be expected to make in the national charac- 
ter. Critics of all such proposals are fond 
of pointing to the fact that nations which 
have turned out to be notorious mischief- 
makers have been at great pains to instruct 
their children in religion. We hold that 
no a priori judgment of the result of such 
a program of religious education as we are 
advocating is possible. The integration of 
religion with the total process of general 
education has not been accomplished in 
modern times. The schools might conceiv- 
ably succeed in their part of the task and 
the churches and synagogues fail in theirs, 
precisely as a superb piece of political edu- 
cation in the schools might be frustrated by 
the activities of political parties. We who 
write this report are members of religious 
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bodies to which we owe allegiance by con- 
viction. For us, the democratic faith means 
that the worth of persons and the increasing 
perfectibility of human institutions rests on 
a religious conception of human destiny. 
We believe that the Judaeo-Christian affir- 
mation that man is a child of God expresses 
an authentic insight which underlies all par- 
ticular theological formulas. We further 
believe that many of those who are fighting 
valiantly for the democratic cause under 
wholly non-religious slogans afte uncon- 
sciously trading on “borrowed capital” that 
has been furnished by the religious tradi- 
tion of the culture. We think the effort to 
sustain a social ethic that has been severed 
from its cultural roots will not succeed gen- 
eration after generation. That rootage is 
not merely in concepts and articles of faith 
but in the ongoing corporate religious life 
of our people. Yet believing all this, we 
repudiate all intolerance of persons who sup- 
port democracy on wholly secular grounds. 


What we do contend insistently is that in 
the effort to build a democratic society a 
failure to capitalize the ideals of ethical 
monotheism, the teachings of Judaism and 
of Christianity, the tough fibre of that integ- 
rity which made the church resist, more effec- 
tively than any other institution, the Nazi 
tyranny in Europe—a failure to preserve such 
great assets is sheer cultural madness. It is, 
to be sure, largely the fault of the churches 
that religion in the Western world appears 
not as a unifying, but as a divisive, force. 
But underneath the cleavage between Catho- 
lic and Protestant, between Christian and 
Jew, is the stream of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition with its conception of the common 
source and spiritual equality of all men as 
the children of God; the obligation to re- 
spect the supreme worth of persons and the 
wickedness of exploiting them; the golden 
quality of mercy; the meaning of redemp- 
tive love; the inexorableness of the law that 
he that soweth the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind. These are great cohesive spiritual 
forces to which the secular order of society 
probably owes more than it suspects. The 
practical question that confronts statesmen 
and educators in a time of great cultural up- 


heaval is what steps shall be taken to use 
the obvious resources of our religious tradi- 
tion and the institutions that foster it. This 
is no time for an irrational alliance between 
complacent churchmen, actuated by fear 
that the state will impair their ecclesiastical 
independence through the instrumentality 
of the common schools, and extreme secula- 
rists, who see in institutional religion only 
the preservation of superstition. We face 
a condition, not a theory. 

On all sides we see the disintegration of 
loyalties, the accentuation of partisan strife, 
the revival of ancient prejudices, the increase 
of frustrations, the eclipse of hope. It is 
not our purpose to assign any single cause 
for these cultural and personal ills, or to 
propose any single solution. The issue is 
not whether any of us know the right an- 
swets; on that we shall never agree. The is- 
sue is whether we shall take stock of our cul- 
tural possessions, find the springs from 
which our people draw their spiritual sus- 
tenance, and, from them, irrigate the waste 
places in our common life. 


Educators are increasingly stressing the 
need for guidance and counseling directed 
toward the integration of personality on 
higher levels of responsible living. Dis- 
cerning treatises are written about the causes 
of frustration and the disintegration of per- 
sonality. Religion at its best has always been 
an integrating force, a spiritual tonic for a 
soul wracked by fear and cringing in weak- 
ness. It is one of the marks of a secular age 
that scholarly and earnest persons who seek 
to fortify the human spirit are unmindful 
of the greatest resource that mankind has 
known. To those who are convinced that 
religion has little to offer and that true 
progress can come only by secular means, 
we say only that every man must find the 
altar of his own soul and that the people 
have erected their altars throughout the land. 
Religion in America is an empirical fact. As 
such, it is marked by many imperfections, 
but it embodies the faith of the majority 
of the people. Its imperfections will not 
be lessened by an attitude of splendid isola- 
tion on the part of intellectuals, or of in- 
difference on the part of those responsible 
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for the education of youth. 

It is worth noting that all reforms that 
come to fruition in history are motivated 
out of the past. There is always a harking- 
back to the ideals of a former age, to the 
tradition of the fathers, or to a lost sense of 
destiny. The imperative toward moral better- 
ment comes out of a common heritage. Even 
if in the iconoclastic zeal of the moment 
everything belonging to the historic past is 
derided, there comes a time when ancient 
tradition is appealed to for guidance in the 
new day. True, time makes ancient good 
uncouth, but without the ancient good we 
should be chartless on a stormy sea. 


XVII. SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


WE HAVE endeavored to state the prob- 
lem arising out of the secularization of 
American life and education. Before it can 
be solved, careful studies will need to be 
made of local community situations, of vari- 
ous types of experimentation now going on, 
of professional and lay opinion, of the legal 
questions involved, and of the experience of 
other countries. It is our intention to initi- 
ate studies of this sort to the fullest extent 
possible. In this report we have attempted 
the preliminary task of stating the problem 
in a context of educational principles. 


In brief, the problem is how to find a 
way to give due recognition in public edu- 
cation to the place of religion in the culture 
and in the convictions of our people while 
at the same time safeguarding the separation 
of church and state. A solution, as we see 
it, requires the charting of a middle course 
between the existing situation and the adop- 
tion of expedients which are unwarranted. 
The exclusion of religion from the public 
schools which so largely prevails today re- 
sults in its relegation in the minds of youth 
to a position of relative unimportance. This 
runs counter, we believe, to the intention of 
the American school system from the begin- 
ning. On the other hand, any educational 
innovation which would tend to identify 
public education with a particular body of 
sectarian beliefs and practices we hold to be 
not only impracticable but improper. 


We have drawn a distinction between 
secularism as a philosophy of life, which 
owes nothing to historical religion in any 
form, and the divorce of religion from 
everyday human affairs. We do not believe 
that the American people or American edu- 
cators are committed to an irreligious, secu- 
lar philosophy. Rather, what has come 
about in the modern world and in the edu- 
cational system is the isolation of religion 
from the daily concerns of business, indus- 
try, and politics and from the educational 
disciplines designed for our youth. Holding 
to the principle of the separation of church 
and state in America, we nevertheless de- 
plore what we consider a strained applica- 
tion of that principle in our school system. 
We are unable to believe that a school 
which accepts responsibility for bringing its 
students into full possession of their cul- 
tural heritage can be considered to have per- 
formed its task if it leaves them without a 
knowledge of the role of religion in our his- 
tory, its relation to other phases of the cul- 
ture, and the ways in which the religious 
life of the American community is expressed. 
An educated person cannot be religiously il- 
literate. 

It would be quite unjustified, of course, 
to contend that the secularization of modern 
life is wholly due to the prevailing educa- 
tional pattern. Indeed, we have endeavored 
to show that for several centuries a process 
of cultural fragmentation has been going on 
with the result that modern society lacks a 
unifying spiritual principle. It is our be- 
lief, however, that this process was very 
gteatly stimulated by the artificial limitation 
of the school curriculum to nonreligious sub- 
ject matter. That this process was occa- 
sioned by sectarian controversy for which re- 
ligious bodies must largely bear the blame, 
we freely recognize. But this fact serves 
only to emphasize the possibility of a solu- 
tion of the sectarian problem which will not 
be nihilistic with reference to the study of 
religion as a basic human concern. 

It is far from our purpose to suggest that 
remedying what is here characterized as a 
fault of our educational system would in it- 
self restore spiritual unity and integrity to 
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the culture. There is no panacea for the 
spiritual ills of our age. We are convinced, 
however, that it is idle to attempt to re- 
cover for religion its essential role in social 
and personal living so long as it is denied 
recognition in the schools. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the situation 
we have described has led naturally to a 
variety of proposals for its correction. To 
these we have given earnest thought, but 
while we have definite convictions about 
certain of them, we are convinced that the 
practical solution of the problem to which 
they are addressed awaits more extensive in- 
vestigation and study. Concerning two pro- 
posals frequently advanced we have felt 
called upon to express a judgment. 

Many persons believe it possible to dis- 
till from our major religious faiths certain 
common ideas and propositions to which the 
American people would overwhelmingly 
give assent, and make of these a common 
core of religious instruction. No doubt this 
could be done in many American communi- 
ties. Indeed, it is being done in some school 
systems today. But we believe it objection- 
able from a religious point of view as well 
as on educational grounds. It seems to us 
that to pursue such a policy would be, at 
best, to assume that the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the people justified 
overriding the convictions of a minority. 
The rights of minorities must be protected 
if religious liberty as defined in American 
law and custom is to have any meaning. 
Not only so, but “religious instruction” of 
this sort runs counter to the trend of public 
educational practice in America which dis- 
approves indoctrination with reference to 
matters of belief. 

Concerning weekday religious education, 
we have noted that it is peripheral to the 
subject of this report. We have been con- 
tent to state the pros and cons concerning 
its most controversial phase—the conducting 
of sectarian classes in school buildings by 
representatives of the several faiths. It ap- 
pears that new legal precedents may be es- 
tablished with respect to this practice which 
has been adopted in some communities. 
Many people believe that on the principle 


of local control of educational policy there 
is much to be said for such a program, as 
against a rigid secularization which excludes 
religion altogether. In this report, however, 
we have addressed ourselves primarily to 
possibilities which we think inherent in the 
present situation without statutory or con- 
stitutional changes, provided the statutes 
and constitutional provisions are subject to 
reasonable interpretation. We do not te- 
gard it as reasonable to construe a ban on 
sectarian instruction as prohibiting all study 
of religious subject matter. 

Fundamental to the proposals we have 
set forth is an interpretation of “teaching” 
which distinguishes it from indoctrination 
in the ordinary sense of that word. We 
have recognized that religious indoctrination 
is widely practiced in our churches and syn- 
agogues. It is their right to practice it if 
they are so disposed. But in order to intro- 
duce the study of religion into the public 
schools, the teaching process must be under- 
stood in a different sense, the sense in which 
it is commonly used today in application to 
all study of controversial subjects about 
which reasonable people differ. We have 
frequently used the phrase “the study of 
religion” instead of “teaching religion” be- 
cause the latter so commonly implies indoc- 
trination. 

In line with this understanding of what 
the teaching process involves in the religious 
field, we have suggested as one possibility 
including in the literature program, at the 
appropriate level, study of our basic religious 
classic, the Bible, in order that our youth 
may become familiar with the majority of the 
literary sources of their religious heritage. It 
is scarcely possible to understand the cen- 
tral values of Western culture without a 
knowledge of the Bible. Study of it in 
the school, with whatever adjustments in 
the matter of texts used may be thought 
desirable, should go far to overcome the 
religious illiteracy of our time. Experience 
indicates that where the aim is to educate, 
not to proselytize, inhibitions dwindle away. 
Here, too, however, conscientious objection 
should be respected. To those who contend 
that the study of the Bible as literature 
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is not religious study at all the obvious an- 
swer is that the Bible is religious litera- 
ture and can be studied only as such. To 
use it as a basis for doctrinal instruction is 
the function of church, synagogue, or home, 
not of the public school. 


We have suggested also that attention be 
given in the social studies program to the 
religious life of the community. It surely is 
as important that our children become thor- 
oughly familiar with the activities and pro- 
grams of the churches as that they learn the 
operation of banks, factories, and markets. 
Here again what we are suggesting is no 
substitute for religious education in the full 
sense of the term. Rather, it is aimed at a 
sympathetic acquaintanceship with religion 
as an aspect of contemporary life. 


These are illustrations of an approach to 
a major educational problem. They are 
aimed at breaking down the barrier between 
the religious and the secular in the educa- 
tional system. If such procedures are suc- 
cessfully undertaken they will naturally lead 
to the exploration of the religious phases 
of the various disciplines through which our 
children and youth pass at successive levels. 
We wish to see school boards, administra- 
tors, and teachers freed from fear of sec- 
tarian indoctrination in order that religion 
may be given attention wherever it comes 
naturally within the scope of the educative 
process. 


One of our major concerns has been 
with the present status of religion at the 
college and university level. Here we find 
a paradoxical situation. On the campuses 
of some tax-supported institutions there 
is a great deal of religious activity and in 
many cases there are successful depart- 
ments of religion. On the other hand, in 
the teaching of science and philosophy a 
mind-set often prevails against historical 
religion in all its forms. In many publicly 
controlled institutions of higher learning 
there prevails a superciliousness with re- 
spect to religion and an actual indoctrina- 
tion against widely held religious convic- 
tions. This is an insidious intrusion of 
doctrine, a violation of the principle of 


religious liberty, and an abuse of academic 
freedom. 


But if the free and untrammeled study 
of religious subject matter in the ways 
here suggested is to be made possible in 
the schools, teachers must be prepared 
for the task. This does not, in general, 
mean special teachers, but men and women 
who have not neglected the religious 
phases of the culture or of their several 
disciplines. The teacher-education insti- 
tutions and the liberal arts colleges, which 
now furnish the majority of teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, should 
assume responsibility for leadership in 
bringing this about. 

The religious community itself, which 
must bear a large part of the blame for 
the extremes to which secularization has 
gone, has an important part to play in 
their correction. Everything we have sug- 
gested can be blocked or nullified by sec- 
tarian bitterness, suspicion, and fear. If 
our religious leaders have a serious con- 
cern over religious illiteracy and the secu- 
larization of life, they must give the edu- 
cators freedom to enrich the curriculum 
of the schools in ways that are sound and 
wholesome. The schools belong to the 
people and they are bound to reflect the 
people’s fears and prejudices as well as 
their aspirations. Broadly speaking, there 
should be a meeting of minds among re- 
ligious leaders in the community before a 
school administration can be expected to 
move in the direction we have indicated. 


This report is addressed to people who 
believe in the American schooi system, in 
which the authors also profoundly believe. 
We have sought to make it clear that we 
are in full sympathy with those who stress 
the spiritual values which are inherent in 
public education. Indeed, we consider 
the democratic aims of education which 
stress the immeasurable worth of persons, 
the values of mutual understanding, and 
the possibility of human fellowship across 
all racial and creedal lines as the flowering . 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. To this 
extent our schools are undoubtedly en- 
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gaged in a spiritual enterprise. It is our 
conviction, however, supported, we be- 
lieve, by the vast majority of the American 
people, that in the long run the resources 
of religion are essential for the preserva- 
tion of these spiritual values. 


Religion is either central in human life 
or it is inconsequential. If it is not basic 
in experience and in the culture, then the 
secularists are right in their neglect of it, 
and the testimony of the ages is false. We 
believe otherwise; and we think the fruits 
of the secularization of life are becoming 
evident to the masses of our people whose 
changing mood is made articulate in the 
utterances of some of the profoundest 
thinkers of our time. The intensive culti- 
vation of religion is, and always has been, 
the function of religious institutions. To 
create an awareness of its importance is a 
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responsibility of public education. In 
creating such an awareness the school is 
but rounding out its educational task, 
which culminates in the building of dur- 
able convictions about the meaning of life 
and personal commitments based upon 
them. The school cannot dictate these 
convictions and commitments, but it can, 
and should, foster a sense of the obliga- 
tion to achieve them as a supreme moral 
imperative and to that end bring its stu- 
dents into contact with the spiritual re- 
sources of the community. Let us abate 
mone of our enthusiasm for scientific 
knowledge and useful skills, but let us 
remember that only a strong faith that can 
resolve the perplexities of life and a last- 
ing commitment to high purposes will 
make education complete. 


The Relation of Religion 


to Public Education — The Basic Principles 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
Rabbi Radef Shalom Congregation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The report of the Committee on Religion 
and Education published under the title: 
“The Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion,” is both disarming and persuasive. It 
needs to be disarming because many Ameri- 
cans in the field of public education and 
many who ate active in religious work, 
spring to arms at any suggestion to introduce 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. The author of these lines confesses 
to the same quick indignation at any such 
proposal. 

It will be readily understood and as 
readily forgiven if a member of a minority 
religious group is particularly sensitive on 
this question. It might be well to bear in 
mind that those who are today a majority 
may some day become a minority. In fact 
almost all religious groups in America are in 
some localities already a minority. Since 


our public schools are governed by local 
boards, every religious group in America 
will somewhere be in danger of having its 
religious convictions over-ridden to the 
extent that the teaching of religion (which 
will almost always tend to be in the mood 
of the religion of the majority) is intro- 
duced in the schools of the locality. But 
those of us who are a minority virtually 
everywhere are always sensitive on this ques- 
tion. Perhaps that is the way liberty is pre- 
served, namely by sensitive minorities being 
“touchy” about their rights and their convic- 
tions. 


But the report is disarming. It states that 
civilization has become, generally, secularist 
in most of the crucial fields of its activities, 
political, economic, etc.; that the schools 
have become secularist too. It had been the 
intention of the founders of our Republic 
that the schools be merely non-sectarian. It 








was certainly not their intention that they 
become entirely secularist. In fact, the re- 
port makes the rather brilliant comment that 
the schools have become actually anti- 
religious both by their very pointed omission 
of religion when every other social force is 
discussed and described, and also by the 
frequent teaching of scientific secularism. 
The anti-religious mood of the schools cer- 
tainly amounts to a type of sectarianism 
which was never originally intended and is 
surely not true education, descriptive of so- 
ciety as it actually is. 

However, it may well be argued that secu- 
larist schools are precisely descriptive of 
society as it actually is. Society is secularist 
and the schools are secularist. Just let us try 
to establish prayer services in factories or in 
offices where religious forces have not the 
political influence which they have over gov- 
ernment functions such as army and navy 
and we will discover very quickly how in- 
different the masses of people are to reli- 
gious devotions. No, society is deeply secu- 
lar today and the modern public schools are 
a true reflection of it. We, therefore, cannot 
claim a widespread demand on the part of 
the people to overcome the non-religious 
nature of the public schools. We can only 
say that we church people ate discontented 
with the secular nature of society, that we 
hope to change it and that we will try to 
persuade the government to let us change it 
by introducing the teaching of religion into 
the public schools. But this is not a popular 
demand. 

Of course any group in America has the 
right to make its own demands of the gov- 
ernment and of the public schools. The 
Chambers of Commerce have a right to ask 
that the schools teach the virtues of free 
enterprise on the ground that the whole 
world is in danger of being sovietized and 
the safety of our country demands that our 
school generation become thoroughly de- 
voted to the cause of economic individual- 
ism. A good and a strong case can be made 
out for this demand. Labor will some day 
get around to making strong demands on 
our public schools. The struggle of the 
working classes for a better life is a noble 
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value which should be made clear to the 


children of our schools. And so on. But 
there is nothing wrong about such special 
demands in a democracy. A democracy 
works by adjustment of various pressuces. 
Let us therefore be frank and say that reli- 
gion as a personal devotion is not an over- 
whelming desire of the American people 
but we believe it should be and we want the 
schools to help us make it so. 

The report, drawn up by a committee rep- 
resentative of many religious branches, is 
deeply aware of the danger of religious sec- 
tarianism developing in the public schools 
if religion is to be taught in them. It there- 
fore proposes that the general values of all 
religions be taught, not as a separate subject 
but be included in various subjects already 
taught. Thus, in the history courses, the 
history of religion be included; in literature, 
the Bible be included; in social science, the 
description of religious institutions be in- 
cluded, and so forth. Thus there will be no 
indoctrination but, first of all, the “boycott” 
against religion will be overcome and the 
mood be instilled that religion permeates all 
of life (since it will permeate every sub- 
ject). 

It is to be seriously doubted whether this 
can be successfully achieved in the fore- 
seeable future. For all practical purposes 
the concept ‘‘Religion” does not exist, not at 
least in the mind of the average teacher or 
the average writer of textbooks. Some phi- 
losophers have the concept of religion as 
such but the overwhelming majority of re- 
ligious people have the concept: The Cath- 
olic Church, the Episcopal Church, Method- 
ism, or Judaism. There is hardly anybody 
available to teach the equal value of all the 
various religious institutions, or to interpret 
the Bible as great literature without either 
affirming or denying that the Old Testament 
is prophetic of the events of the New. All 
religions are traditions which are cherished, 
and special convictions which are deemed 
universally true. They also have great com- 
mon ground but their church occupies the 
entire lot. It is the conviction of the writer 
that no comments on the Protestant church 
by Catholic teachers or on the Catholic 
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church by Protestant teachers, or on Judaism 
by Christian teachers, or on Christianity by 
Jewish teachers, can fail to be inadequate 
and unintentionally deprecatory or unjust. 
We run great risks whenever we bring reli- 
gion into the public schools, obvious risks 
incurred for dubious gains. 

The public schools have a specific func- 
tion which may well be endangered when 
religious teachings are introduced into them. 
It is the specific task of the public schools 
to teach the equal status and mutual com- 
radeship of all Americans of whatever faith 
or race they may be. This is so vital a task, 
so indispensible to the functioning of our 
Republic, that we should hesitate greatly 
before taking the risk of hampering it by 
introducing religious instruction which al- 
most inevitably (unless it were taught by 
philosopher-saints) would become sectarian 
and therefore divisive. 

The school is not the only source of child 
instruction. The home is easily as impor- 
tant. Our homes too are secularized. This 
may be a more crucial fact than that our 
schools are secularized. Let us direct the 
full energy of the united religious forces of 
America towards making the homes reli- 
gious, restoring daily prayer and regular 
Bible reading to them. Thus we may re- 
religionize America without endangering the 
specific democratic function of our state- 
supported schools. 


GEORGE A. COE 
Graduate Professor Emeritus, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York 


An unusually well-considered argument 
for religion in our schools. The authors 
understand what it is to learn, and to teach; 
they reject the idea of teaching a “common 
core” of competing beliefs; they realize that 
the week-day movement is sectarian; they 
are determined that church-state separation 
shall not be compromised, at least in the 
curriculum; they rely for the success of their 
project, not upon legal maneuvering, but 
upon convincing our people as a whole, so 
that the desired action may be truly national 
and truly democratic. The kind of curricu- 
lum, and the kind of teaching that are 
recommended lack only one thing (presently 


to be described) to make them wholly de- 
sirable. Is the plan likely to be acceptable, 
however, even to the churches? It may 
prove to be less pleasing to the ecclesiastical 
mind than to the unchurched masses. 


The practical advices are more nearly 
convincing than some of the grounds offered 
in support of them. The chief ground is 
alarm over the spread of practical secular- 
ism. Religion is called upon to save itself 
while yet there is time. The attitude is de- 
fensive; the argument is an upsprouting of 
fear and sense of weakness. At the base, 
it is true, lies contemplation of God, but 
American civilization is treated as if God 
had started off on a vacation. There is little 
indication of what he is accomplishing just 
now in the United States. With respect to 
his interest in the major ethical issues of our 
day there is a strange silence. 


My sense of deficiency in the report begins 
with this defensive attitude and ‘the ever- 
present over-generalization of the notion of 
religion and of God. If I could not discern 
something divinely creative in the events of 
today; if I did not see in our people’s his- 
tory as a whole an unfolding of the mean- 
ing of ultimate reality, I should have to dis- 
agree completely with the Committee’s plan. 
In short, the basis of the plan is not suffi- 
ciently historical. Even the place of religion 
in our national culture does not receive his- 
torical analysis. The Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion is a factor in it, to be sure, but a factor 
always in interaction with other factors also 
there, influencing them and being influenced. 
The national culture of today bears scars 
that are traceable to the very religion whose 
virtues I would join in extolling. One of 
these scars may be mentioned as an example: 
public schools in which simple knowledge 
of the origin of our race is withheld from 
pupils. The kind of religion that is respon- 
sible for this cultural robbery of the rising 
generation is in full fellowship with the re- 
ligion that asks for a larger place in the 
curriculum! Would it be unkind to quote, 
as a partial guide out of our educational con- 
fusion, Mark Twain’s epigram, “When in 
doubt, tell the truth” ? 
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Religion is and has been a mixture, and 
the Judaeo-Christian variety is not an ex- 
ception. This very religion is one of the 
sources of anti-semitism; of the treatment 
of labor in terms of ‘master-and-servant’; of 
sex inequality; of nationalistic self-assertive- 
ness; of a superiority complex that has 
handicapped this religion’s own missions, 
and played into the hands of mammon. Not 
one of its three forms has attained clarity 
with respect to economic ethics, though 
much advice is offered. Pupils should have 
opportunity to get acquainted with this side 
of religion. Otherwise they will not know 
that one of the most shining virtues of re- 
ligion is that it has struggled to cleanse 
itself from these very faults. There is, in 
fact, nothing more religious than repentance 
for defects in one’s own religion, and pupils 
need to know that the Judaeo-Christian 
religion has at times reached even this 
height. 


Our national culture includes, moreover, 
a profound religious dualism. Does being 
religious consist in following authoritative 
prescriptions, or rather in heeding the less 
intellectualistic impulsions of ethical love? 
These two always have competed with each 
other, and they have competing relations to 
the public-school issue. Ethical love never 
founded a sect; never opposed the empirical 
methods of science; never committed itself 
to anything that now threatens to destroy 
the gains in culture that we call civilization. 
It has an inherent affinity for democracy. 
For our people it has the aroma of religion. 
When ethical love reaches a great height of 
self-giving, ‘‘He acts,” say they, “like a 
Christian.” This kind of religion could be 
made known in the schools without straining 
the separation principle. The present impasse 
is a creation of religious authoritarianism, 
which in its very nature is sectarian, bestows 
special privileges upon some class, and is 
unable to go the whole length with democ- 
racy in curriculum and methods of teaching. 


Not only am I for much more religion in 
the curriculum than the report asks for; I 
believe that much more can be put there. 
It is practicable to increase pupils’ acquaint- 
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ance with known acts of ethical love; also 
with known acts that contradict or defeat 
love. Advance on this line will soften, and 
ultimately melt, the barriers that are mis- 
takenly erected in the name of law. I am 
inclined to challenge the American Council 
on Education with the question, Do you, 
or do you not believe that “Where love is, 
there is God’? If the schools will devote 
themselves to making love abound, they will 
have no occasion to steady the ark of any 
ecclesiastical body that accepts the old doc- 
trine that “If we love one another, God 
abideth in us”, and approves the welcoming 
of men into paradise for succoring the Christ 
though they discerned not his presence. 


This is the only way now open or likely 
to open for increasing the appreciation of 
religion through the school curriculum. It 
will lead ultimately, as J. Paul Williams has 
seen, to recognition of really democratic re- 
lations of person to person as religious rela- 
tions. That it will meet opposition from 
religious authoritarianism can be taken for 
granted. Men will say harsh things about 
schools that “follow not us”. Do you ask, 
then, whether it is proper for public schools 
to take issue with religious authoritarianism ? 
The answer is that they cannot teach reli- 
gion democratically without doing it. 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Prof. of History and Philosophy of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University 

One of the principal factors which made 
possible the founding of the modern Ameri- 
can system of public schools about a hun- 
dred years ago was the decision to exclude 
sectarian religious instruction from the cur- 
riculum of those schools. Assented to re- 
luctantly at the time, this decision increased 
in scope and strictness by the end of the 
nineteenth century. In fact its popularity 
was never greater than at the end of that 
century and at the beginning of the current 
one. Since the first World War, however, 
there has been a steadily increasing tendency 
to criticize this early precedent and to seek 
its relaxation or modification. The present 
brochure on The Relation of Religion to 
‘Public Education — the Basic Principles is 
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only the most recent and boldest instance of 
this tendency. 


If we are to modify our traditional prece- 
dent of excluding religion from the public 
school curriculum and include it, as this 
report proposes, the following questions 
must be raised. (1) Has our traditional 
precedent worked badly during the past hun- 
dred years? (2) Have the basic conditions 
which gave its rise changed fundamentally? 
(3) Do the proposed changes improve on 
our traditional precedent in the way in which 
they combine the desirable interests of unity 
and diversity in our religious culture? It 
seems to me that the report fails to make a 
case on the first two points but makes a very 
strong one on the third. 

(1) The report argues that the spirit 
which animated the founders of our Ameri- 
can precedent has miscarried. For one 
thing, it has overshot its mark. Aimed at 
the elimination of sectarian instruction, it 
has resulted in an attempt to eliminate all 
religious instruction. Designed to prevent 
any sect from obtaining a preferred position 
in the public schools it has resulted in giving 
the naturalistic philosophy of secularism the 
ptedominant position there. What’s more, 
secularism is getting credit for moral ideals 
originally the property of religion. 

These arguments in a measure afe true. 
But there is a measure in which they are 
subject to a different interpretation. True, 
the tendency has been to enlarge the concept 
of sectarianism to include all religious in- 
struction but perhaps this was necessary to 
maintain unity in the public support of 
schools. Conditions, however, may change. 
We do not have to be guided at present by 
the intent of the framers of policy a hundred 
years ago; nor do we have to be guided 
now by the intent of the modifiers of policy 
fifty years later. In either case, the enduring 
lesson we should probably learn from this 
extension of the term sectarianism is that the 
average American, while he may keep up 
sectarian differences, does not take great 
stock in them and certainly is not going to 
wreck the unity of the public system to pre- 
serve them. 


Again it is true that the naturalistic phi- 
losophy of secularism tends to prevail in the 
public schools but this may not be quite so 
unfair as the report represents. Instead of 
being a discrimination in favor of one phi- 
losophy, this policy may be a recognition 
that naturalism is that aspect of philosophy 
on which most common agreement can be 
reached to run so huge a cooperative enter- 
ptise as the public schools. While only a 
few philosophies are exclusively naturalistic, 
all or practically all of them, have at least a 
subordinate place for some naturalism. At 
any rate, that the secular and religious phi- 
losophies are not far apart is born out by 
the committee’s charge that secularism is 
Operating on a “borrowed capital” of moral 
ideas fostered by religion. 


The report does not argue historically 
that the moral fibre of the nation has suf- 
fered for want of religious instruction. Deal- 
ing with principles rather than facts, perhaps 
it did not intend to. Yet, drawing its prin- 
ciples in part from the facts of history, the 
committee made a notable omission here. 
Perhaps the framers of this report thought 
such a case too difficult to prove. They had, 
for instance, no altogether satisfactory an- 
swer for the critics who point out that no- 
toriously trouble-making nations like the 
Germans have been at great pains to instruct 
their children in religion. 


(2) The basic reason for our hundred- 
year-old tradition of keeping religion out of 
the public schools was the fear that the 
irreconcilable differences between the sects 
would so divide the body politic as to make 
the support of a common system of schools 
impossible. Has this divisiveness so dimin- 
ished today that it is no longer a danger to 
the unity of the public in its support of its 
schools? Is the public school so strong, 
indeed, that it can take this divisive issue 
into the bosom of its own curriculum with- 
out danger to its very heart? The report 
acknowledges at a number of points that the 
case for religion in the public schools re- 
mains weak because the friends of religion 
have been and continue to be divided among 
themselves. At no point do they give as- 
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surance that religion has been able to close 
its ranks. In fact they subscribe to a theory 
of two kinds of knowing which are quali- 
tatively different, one scientific and the other 
religious. They see no hope whatever of 
validating religious truth and thereby en- 
larging the community of agreement as is 
possible in scientific truth. On this account 
the present is still too soon for the friends 
of public schools to relax their historic 
anxieties. 

(3) But though religious differences are 
as irreducible as ever the exclusion of them 
from the public school curriculum for a hun- 
dred years does seem to have somewhat 
chastened the friends of religion. At first 
they preferred to have no religion in the 
public schools rather than to have their chil- 
dren contaminated in any way with doctrines 
of sects other than their own. At last here 
is a committee which would rather have 
conflicting doctrines taught in the public 
school rather than no religion at all. This 
is certainly a notable advance! 

The proposal to teach religion in the 
public school like any other controversial 
issue there; to define the phrase “to teach 
religion” more as “to study’ it, that is, to 
inquire into it, rather than to indoctrinate 
a particular sectarian position; and to have 
regular rather than special teachers do the 
teaching of religion, seems the most prom- 
ising solution of the relation of religion and 
the public school since it became a problem 
a century ago. Certainly it is thoroughly 
democratic, especially if democracy be taken 
to mean, as Dewey defines it, an increase in 
shared purposes and meanings. The great 
objection to the ‘‘released time” program is 
that there is no mutual sharing or interpene- 
tration of conflicting viewpoints. The pro- 
cedure outlined in this report bids fair to 
pay more attention without favoritism to 
the diversities of religious culture and at the 
same time to promote more common under- 
standing of them than has ever been done 
before. 

It is an excellent omen for the success of 
this report that even orthodox groups were 
able to subscribe to it. It is much to be 
hoped that there will be a number of com- 


munities which are courageous enough to 
give this proposal an earnest try. 

J. B. EDMONSON 

Dean, School of Education 

University of Michigan 

The report “The Relation of Religion 
to Public Education” will certainly arouse 
much controversy. It is the writer’s pre- 
diction that it will be sharply criticized 
by the supporters of a non-sectarian public 
school system and also attacked by the de- 
fenders of conservative viewpoints in re- 
ligion. In all probability, both groups 
will agree with the arguments advanced 
for more attention to the study of religion 
as an essential element in our American 
culture, and will approve the Committee’s 
declaration that every individual should 
have a sufficient understanding of religion 
to provide a basis for well founded con- 
victions. Disagreements will arise over 
the recommendations of the Committee 
relating to the public school’s responsibil- 
ity for “the study of religion.” 

In reviewing the report, public school 
officials will keep in mind that the United 
States has about 300 church bodies, some 
liberal and others conservative in their 
theological beliefs. They will therefore take 
exception to the implications of such pro- 
posals in the report as the following: 

“The first obligation of the school with 
reference to religion is, we believe, to 
facilitate intelligent contact with it as it 
has developed in our culture and among 
our institutions.” 

“But we believe it is the business of 
public education to impel the young to- 
ward a vigorous, decisive personal re- 
action to the challenge of religion.” If 
the public school were to accept the ob- 
ligations implied in the foregoing pro- 
posals it would encounter vigorous op- 
position from influential church groups, 
especially the extreme liberals in religion 
as well as the conservative sectarian bod- 
ies. Public school officials will, of course, 
view with favor the conclusion of the 
Committee relating to separation of 
church and state as expressed in the fol- 
lowing statement: 
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“The fact that our population is re- 
ligiously heterogeneous puts the separa- 
tion of church and state, as a broad poli- 
tical principle, beyond debate, regardless 
of what theories may be held concerning 
what would be appropriate in a different 
kind of society.” 

This statement is encouraging in view 
of the present efforts of some religious 
groups to secure some state financial sup- 
port for educational programs designed 
to promote their own sectarian objectives. 
There are, however, other pronounce- 
ments in the report that will be welcomed 
by critics of our non-sectarian school sys- 
tem, especially the statements that imply 
that the school is in large part responsible 
for the growing secularization of modern 
life. 

While the report contains some useful 
suggestions that might be followed by the 
public schools in selected communities, 
there is not much in the report that will 
be helpful to the majority of public 
schools that are faced with proposals in- 
volving the use of the schools for religious 
instruction. The report is to be com- 
mended for its favorable comments on the 
instruction in ethics that is now provided 
in our public schools, as well as for its 
commendation of the emphasis placed on 
the ideals of democracy, the common pur- 
poses of our American life, and the 
spiritual values inherent in our way of 
living and working together. Such in- 
struction is, however, not considered by 
the typical citizens as religious in char- 
acter, and hence has support from con- 
flicting sectarian groups in all commun- 
ities. The writer does not believe that the 
typical citizen desires that the public 
schools sponsor “the study of religion”, 
because of the conviction that such study 
could not go forward without being 
tinged with sectarianism. In the report 
the Committee declares: 


“Some religious groups do not welcome 
exposure of their children to the ideas, 
beliefs, and practices of other faiths.” 


Public school officials in many com- 


munities will recognize that some of the 
proposals in the report will incur the op- 
position of the defenders of conservative 
viewpoints in religion. The proposal that 
the Bible be studied in the public schools 
is likely to arouse such opposition from 
those conservative groups that believe that 
the Bible should be studied as “the word 
of God” and not studied as one of the 
great literary classics. These conservative 
groups are not likely to approve the study 
of Bible in a public school except in terms 
of their own theological viewpoints. An 
effort to provide for such study would 
create friction and promote disunity, thus 
retarding rather than promoting certain of 
the objectives defined in the report. 


The writer regrets that the Committee 
did not emphasize the responsibility rest- 
ing on religious groups for framing their 
programs so as to supplement the instruc- 
tion in ethics and character now provided 
in all public schools. Such an emphasis 
would have placed the responsibility for 
“the study of religion” where it belongs, 
namely with the approximately 300 re- 
ligious bodies of the United States. Such 
an emphasis might also have encouraged 
churches in many communities to cooper- 
ate in an all-out effort to meet the re- 
ligious needs of children and youth. The 
writer fears that this report will tend to 
justify continued neglect of religious edu- 
cation by many local churches, since it 
attempts to place on the public schools 
certain responsibilities that should be as- 
sumed by the these churches. While the 
Committee declares that it does not seek 
to “provide an alibi” for churches, many 
readers will consider that the report has 
supplied a partial alibi. 


It must be conceded that the Committee 
had an exceedingly difficult assignment, 
but in the writer's opinion the Committee 
has not solved the problem which it de- 
fined for itself. It is hoped, however, that 
the report will arouse such sharp dis- 
agreement that many constructive propos- 
als will be forthcoming. 
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THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
Supt. Catholic Parochial Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


So many books, treatises, and studies 
come from the educational presses in these 
unsettled times that one is easily surfeited 
and pursuaded to give scant attention to 
any of them. So many and such rapid 
changes occur on the social and political 
scene that one is tempted to believe all 
of them lack purpose and direction, Ours 
seems like an age of aimless maneuvering, 
of running in circles, one whose total 
expression is but “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals.” When something is 
spoken or written that has a flavor of im- 
portance, experience advises a cautious 
evaluation for the next roll of the presses 
may produce an equally impressive and 
contradictory theory. A reviewer of edu- 
cational literature is inclined to approach his 
task today with conservatism, if not actual 
skepticism. 

With publication of the Report of the 
Committee on Religion and Education one 
is tempted to say a new day has dawned 
in educational thinking and writing. Here 
at last is a treatise constructive, purpose- 
ful, and direct. Only the richest superla- 
tives of the language are fit to describe 
the forthright thinking and clear expres- 
sion of this Report. It is a significant 
document, perhaps the most important 
yet published by the American Council on 
Education. Certainly nothing written in 
this generation by diplomats, sociologists, 
or scientists is more important for the 
cure of the ills that beset our times. It 
cuts sharply and straight to the roots of 
the weakness in modern culture, a weak- 
ness that has in this century all but de- 
stroyed family life, set the stage for ab- 
normal waves of juvenile delinquency and 
crime, led us through two devastating 
wars, an unprecedented depression, and 
left us confused and bewildered at the 
threshold of the atomic age. United Na- 
tions Organizations, World Courts, na- 
tional and international planning, eco- 
nomic schemes and counter-schemes, scien- 
tific discoveries, none of these alone have 
healed, or ever will heal, the wounds in 


our culture. For our wounds are spiritual 
and moral. We have decorated the super- 
structure of our civilization with multiple 
creature comforts and mechanical devices. 
We have made it something beautiful to 
behold, but the signs of impending col- 
lapse are evident, because we have neg- 
lected to keep strong the foundations up- 
on which it was first built. Never has 
this fact been more clearly stated than in 
this report. 

The intelligent discussion of secularism 
in modern life is noteworthy. Happily 
no attempt is made to place the entire 
blame for secularism upon the public 
schools. Education has been forced to 
reflect a drift towards secularism in our 
economic, social, and political life. The 
Committee clearly distinguishes between 
the formal philosophy of Secularism which 
is supported by a small minority, and the 
historical trend towards a secularish atti- 
tude in our daily lives. Americans in 
general are religious rather than secularist, 
but because of carelessness in protecting 
the fonts of their culture, they have al- 
lowed secularism to insinuate itself into 
their lives. The report points out that 
the American people never intended to 
ignore in their educational system that 
important part of the cultural inheritance 
which is represented by religious values 
and institutions. The unreasonableness of 
applying the principle of the separation of 
Church and State to the problem of re- 
ligion and education is made crystal clear. 
The separation of Church and State is an 
American policy designed to guarantee 
religious liberty. Contrary to the intent 
of the American mind it has been used 
as a red herring dragged across the path 
of every suggestion made to teach religion 
to American youth. 

American parents desire their sons and 
daughters to possess the entire social in- 
heritance of western culture, and a large 
and fundamental part of this is spiritual, 
moral, and religious. The historical situa- 
tion which makes it a practical impossibil- 
ity to teach denominational religion in the 
public schools does not imply that religion 
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cannot be taught, any more than the sepa- 
ration of Church and State implies the 
separation of religion from the lives of 
the people. 


The reference in the report to the fact 
that Catholic Schools have also been 
tainted by secularism to the extent that 
they have sometimes taught religion as a 
special course separated from the so-called 
secular branches, is a well founded criti- 
cism. Religion is a life to be lived rather 
than a book to be learned. It is more 
effectively taught as an integrated part of 
history, geography, sociology, and the 
other subjects in the program. This is the 
ideal of Catholic curriculum _ planners. 
There is no reason why a similar integra- 
tion cannot be included in the program 
of the public schools. Such an integra- 
tion as the report suggests will necessi- 
tate serious study. If there ever was any 
reason for excluding religion from the 
public school program, it should not be 
re-introduced without careful research. 
But the first step toward that research has 
now been made. 


A Catholic educator is also an American 
citizen and considers himself a part of 
American education. Because he loves his 
country as a citizen should, he is deeply 
concerned that all American youth possess 
a knowledge and understanding of the 
rich religious sources from which the 
American way of life has developed. He 
can only rejoice if a way is found to in- 
clude the study of religion and religious 
institutions in public educations. 


The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education should be widely read and seri- 
ously studied by all Americans, particu- 
larly by teachers who are intimately con- 
cerned with the development of future 
Americans. The Committee on Religion 
and Education deserves sincere thanks and 
congratulations for this scholarly, literary, 
and important contribution to the think- 
ing of our age. 


STEWART G. COLE 


Secretary of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 


In the Report of the Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education dealing with the 
basic principles in the relation of religion 
and public education, the following af- 
firmations are made: 


1. It is the job of public education to 
introduce youth critically and apprecia- 
tively to the inclusive range of values of 
democratic culture, which is America at 
its best. 


2. The forces of religion are an integral 
part of this culture and should be included 
therefore in the curriculum of public edu- 
cation. 


3. The public school, in colonial times 
the interpretor to youth of a religion 
(church) -centered American society, has bit 
by bit yielded to the acidity of secularism 
until it is now offering youth a kind of edu- 
cation that disregards the subject of religion 
and, in particular, the Judaeo-Christian heri- 
tage of western culture. 


4. A result of this distorted introduction 
of youth to the American way of living 
is that: (a) youth are not receiving the 
understanding and sanctions of religion 
they need to help them stand firm in our 
times, and (b) youth are being taught, by 
indirection, that religion may be a negli- 
gible human interest in the maintenance 
of a sound American democracy. 


5. The public school, if it is to con- 
tinue to serve the interests of our democratic 
culture, must rethink its function and re- 
incorporate into its program a fit place for 
the subject of religion. The report gives 
suggestions as to how this task can be ac- 
complished. 
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Supporting the claims of this report are 
two suppositions: 

1. By religion is meant: (a) personal 
allegiance to the values of ultimate re- 
ality (God), and (b) personal association 
with the specific religious institution in 
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society, the church or synagogue, for the 
purpose of duly recognizing these values 
in worship and in other appropriate so- 
cial activities. 

2. By secularism is meant certain de- 
personalizing conditions in modern Amer- 
ican life, socio-economic, mechanistic, and 
materialistic, that rob individuals of a 
sense of their sacred value and of their 
obligation to honor the moral and spir- 
itual imperatives of our historic culture. 
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Granting the validity of these supposi- 
tions, the claims of the report are reso- 
lute and convincing. But what about the 
definitions of religion and secularism? 
Are they sound? There’s the rub. The 
members of the Committee selected as a 
frame of reference for their thinking a 
viewpoint that is characteristically ecclesi- 
astical; but it is one that is becoming in- 
creasingly foreign to the thinking of many 
men who represent public education and 
who invest themselves in highminded de- 
votion to the cause of youth and to the 
field of education for American democ- 
racy. 

When these educators refer to religion, 
they have in mind two different phenom- 
ena: (1) The religion of the churches 
with its stress upon certain articles of 
faith, ritual, and church-parish practice; 
and (2) those moral and spiritual quali- 
ties of experience that may be activated on 
any occasion under any auspices, solely 
depending for their emergence upon fit 
and happy interaction of person and per- 
son or person and nature in meeting the 
needs for creative human living. 


These educators include under the term 
“secular” two different references: (1) 
negatively, the secular is any condition or 
influence in society that hurts the well- 
being of persons; and (2) positively, 
secularism refers to those functions and 
activities in society that are carried on 
free from the direction or control of any 
form of ecclesiasticism. 
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An individual, if he is serious minded, 


will accept the definitions of religion and 
secularism as stated in the report or as 
stated above, depending upon his philos- 
ophy of the good and the beautiful. 

If he follows the lead of the report, 
then it is clear that he chooses to think 
within the framework of historic religious 
ideology. The church or synagogue with 
its selective values, scriptures, and beliefs 
is divinely appointed to inspire religion 
in any man; and the only adequate lan- 
guage of the good and the beautiful is the 
theistic symbolism of the historic institu- 
tions of Judaism and Christianity. 

If, on the other hand, he identifies 
himself with these particular educators, 
then he resorts to a functional and nat- 
uralistic orientation of the good and the 
beautiful. These values of man, essential 
to his well-being, are aspects of creativity, 
whether on the cosmic, human, or human- 
cosmic levels of behavior. So far as hu- 
man behavior is concerned, these values 
are not to be identified as the special pre- 
rogative of any instituition, church or 
non-church; they are not necessarily in- 
herent in institutional practices. They 
become and reinforce the good life when- 
ever and wherever persons treat each other 
with high respect, address themselves co- 
operatively to deserving causes, and thus 
permit the good and the beautiful to ar- 
ticulate themselves in persons and so- 
ciety. The conditions of democracy, when 
honored, afford a favorable human cli- 
mate in which such moral and spiritual 
values may emerge and receive fitting 
confirmation. So far as the public school 
is concerned, there are many educators in 
it who are deeply conscious of the need 
for such values in public education, and 
are addressing themselves day and night 
to the task of making them potent forces 
in public school service. 

There are innumerable ideologies and 
dialects within the English language that 
interpret and communicate the values of 
the good and the beautiful. The church 
has one general pattern of symbolism; the 
public school has another. 

It is only fair to add that there are 
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many church leaders who would welcome 
a change in the church’s pattern of think- 
ing and ideology in terms of a functional 
view of the nature of religious reality. 
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In so far as the above statement repre- 
sents the viewpoint of key schoolmen in 
public education, it is not difficult to con- 
clude what their reactions will be to the 
main body of the report. They will in- 
clude: 


1. The dichotomy of the religious and 
the secular is not only misleading lan- 
guage, but it is actually misrepresentative 
of the nature of the good and the beauti- 
ful and their antithesis as these appear 
in reality. To identify the positive values 
primarily with the testimony of . the 
church and to impute to the public school 
a major denial of these values in its serv- 
ice to persons is dangerous social analysis. 

2. The public school, like the church, 
the family, and all other institutions of 
society, includes in its operation both 
secular and religious elements. Secular 
factors are of two kinds: one, those in- 
fluences and activities harmful to persons, 
growing out of the imperfection of the 
school’s service to youth; and the other, 
a program of public education that is 
free from church control. The particular 
religious elements in the public school 
include those associations and activities 
that give rise to the sense of human worth, 
personal maturation, child-belonging in 
a democracy, growth of moral sensitivity, 
personal kinship with the good and the 
beautiful in the cosmos, and the mani- 
fold other spiritual values that are in- 
trinsic in good education. 


The criteria of the religious for public 
education are not necessarily involved in 
any particular instituitional, literary, idea- 
tional or activity event, but solely in the 
superbly meaningful and enriching quali- 
ties associated with any creative event of 
whatsoever source or sponsorship. 


The criteria of the secular are of two 
types: Those activities carried on apart 


from the established institution of te- 
ligion, and easily documented; and those 
that deny a sense of worth, of belonging, 
of high resolve to youth, and are not al- 
ways Clearly itidicated. 

. + Oe -« 


Does the fact that members of the 
Committee agreed in the findings of the 
report mean that there was no member 
in it who represented the type of educa- 
tional philosophy that has been set forth 
in this statement? If so, the writer would 
regard the Committee as unfortunately 
constituted. When the vigorous expo- 
nents of this report can meet with a 
similar number of educators representing 
the functional and naturalistic approach 
with a view to rethinking the place of 
religion in public education, a note- 
worthy step in the strategy of school and 
church planning may be hoped for. 


RABBI LEON FRAM 
Rabbi Temple Israel, Detroit, Michigan 
Seldom has a statement favoring the 
study of religion in the public schools 
been written with such complete freedom 
from the crusading attitude and with 
such full understanding of the considera- 
tions which impel men to oppose such a 
project. The Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on 
Education presents a profound and effec- 
tive argument in behalf of the propo- 
sition that religion, being an essential 
part of American culture, ought not be 
ignored in American public schools. Its 
report is unfavorable to such familiar de- 
vices for religious education in the pub- 
lic schools as the Release Time Plan or 
the giving of special “non-sectarian” 
courses in religion. It recommends in- 
stead that the place of religion in Ameri- 
can culture become an integral part of the 
entire educational program so that a 
study of the Bible shall become part of 
the courses in literature and the study of 
church of synagogue as an_ institution 
shall be a part of the courses in history, 
sociology and community life. The Com- 
mittee makes no pretense that this plan 
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could be easily carried out. It even states 
specifically that where all the elements of 
a community would fail to agree on such 
a plan, it should not be attempted. 

It should be stated that it would be 
hard to imagine anyone objecting to that 
part of the Committee’s report which 
deals with religious studies on the college 
level. 


Even on the pre-college level, one hesi- 
tates to speak of opposition to the report. 
It is only a question of whether the Com- 
mittee has taken seriously enough the 
meaning of one of its own concluding 
sentences. ‘Religion is either central in 
human life or it is inconsequential.” 


Is it not precisely because religionists have 
always regarded their religion as the cen- 
tral fact in life that the historic battles for 
the separation of Church and State had 
to be fought? Once any church or any 
religion had control of a public institu- 
tion, whether the school or any other in- 
stitution, it was compelled by its very 
conviction of the centrality of religion 
to mold that institution in accordance 
with its beliefs. Once religion got a 
foothold in the field of public education, 
it would be compelled by its very con- 
viction of the centrality of religion to 
seek complete control of the schools, It 
is in the very nature of religion that it 
cannot be satisfied with being merely a 
functioning part of an institution. Be- 
cause religion deals with ultimate pur- 
poses, therefore, it is driven to control 
any institution with which it becomes 
associated, 

A society may have respect for religion 
and yet not wish to be under control of 
religion. So the pilgrims fled the Church 
of England to found a church of their 
own in America. So, many Mexicans re- 
volted against church power in Mexico, 
yet had their infants baptized. 


Let us consider, for instance, the fact 
that in 1939, great denominational bodies 
of the Protestant Church were committed 
to pacifism. So were a number of Rabbis. 
If in 1939 a corp of teachers trained in 
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Normal School to teach religious values 
manned the public schools of America, 
would not the public schools have become 
centers of resistance to national defense? 
Since the resolutions committing the 
church bodies to pacifism were passed 
soon after World War 1, would not 
teachers teaching religion in the public 
schools have raised as concientious ob- 
jectors the very generation of American 
youth which was needed to defend the 
country in World War 11? The fact. that 
religion is central in human life could 
in this situation have spelled disaster for 
mankind. Hitler could have conquered 
“over the telephone” a country in whose 
schools children were educated by men 
who believed that religion was pacifism 
and religion was the central controlling 
factor in life. 


It is undoubtedly good for religion to 
be central in the life of the individual; 
it may not be good for religionists to be 
in a position to mold public institutions 
to the shape of their dogmas, whether 
ancient or recent. 


Now for the other side of the alterna- 
tive. Is it true that if religion cannot be 
represented in the public schools, it be- 
comes inconsequential? There are other 
essential fields of human life which have 
been kept out of public schools. There 
is the instance of military education. Our 
country came into being as a result of a 
seven year war. Not long after its found- 
ing, it had to fight another war against the 
old mother country. It had to fight again 
to bring about the abolition of slavery. 
Twice within our generation it was nec- 
essary for our youth to take up arms to 
fight in defense of our democracy, our 
civilization, our very existence. In view 
of this record, the art of war might well 
be regarded as one of the essential fea- 
tures of our culture. It is by virtue of 
the military skill and zeal of our youth in 
the Army, Navy and the Air Force that 
we have survived. It would seem logical, 
then, that military training, so indispen- 
sable to our survival, should be given in 
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the public schools. Yet our educators 
have successfully resisted every effort to 
make military training an integral part 
of the public school system. The reason 
for this separation of the Army from the 
school is well known. It is important 
for our youth to defend our country; 
yet such is the nature of military training 
that once it entered our school system it 
could control and distort it. The parallel 
is, of course, not exact. Nevertheless, it 
ought to be conceivable that religion may 
be a source of good as long as it is “on 
its own.” It can become a source of evil 
when it enters a public institution and 
and is tempted to assume state power, or 
the state is tempted to assume power 
over it. 

To sum up, the alternative offered by 
It need not be 
true that religion is either “central in hu- 
man life, or it is inconsequential.” Re- 
ligion may remain out of the public school 
system, and yet may by its own effort as 
an organization based upon voluntary ad- 
herence play a beneficiently influential 
role in our lives. 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 
Research Associate in Religion, Yale University 
Presumably each one of us would like 
to see his personal religious views prevail. 
Such views, however, are so numerous and 
so varied that the intensification of in- 
dividual commitment proposed by the report 
might lead to still further cultural disunity 
than we already have. The report claims, 
probably with justice, a rather general 
agreement on “spiritual values,” but pro- 


poses that these must be supported by . 


religious sanctions which are acknowl- 
edged to be quite divergent. Neverthe- 
less, greater stress is laid on these alleged 
religious foundations than on the ethical 
values they are supposed to undergird. 


In this respect, the report may be cor- 
rect. But if it is, then the consequences 
should be faced with greater realism. For 
example, the proposed democratic study 
of religious beliefs and institutions is 
itself a manifestation of a particular 
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philosophical outlook. Just as democ- 
racy is presupposed in and produced by 
openminded discussion and experiment, so 
a particular religious view is presupposed 
in and produced by the methods outlined 
in the report. If authoritarian religions 
are willing for public schools to approach 
the study of religion with these presup- 
positions, well and good. If I were a 
convinced member of such a group, I 
could only oppose the proposal. I hope, 
however, that I may be mistaken, but this 
is only because, like everyone else, I 
would like to see my own views prevail. 
If I am not mistaken, it seems to me pro- 
bable that the general adoption of the 
committee’s plan could result only in the 
withdrawal of large numbers of children 
from public schools and the substitution 
of private religious schools. 


Unfortunately, the problem of the 
parochial school as a factor in the suste- 
mance or destruction of a democratic so- 
cial order was not discussed. This seems 
to me to be the central issue. There are 
values at stake besides that of individual 
freedom of choice. A permanent dicho- 
tomizing of the cultural pattern is the 
inevitable consequence of two systems of 
schools established on radically opposed 
basic philosophies. Rather than promote 
this dual system, it would seem the better 
part of statesmanship to do everything pos- 
sible to reestablish a unified system of 
education, even if only on the basis of 
commonly accepted “spiritual values.” 


There are details of the report that 
seem to me to warrant further thought. 
One is the conception of “secularization,” 
which is regarded as catastrophic. There 
seems to me to be some confusion here. 
The whole approach to the problem of the 
report is itself of a product of the secu- 
larization movement and would have been 
inconceivable without the contempary 
separation of thought from religious con- 
trols and limitations. Perhaps the par- 
ticular interpretation of secularization 
presented grows out of the conception of 
religion that lies back of the report. It 





does not seem to free itself completely 
from the conception of the church, and 
is perhaps too exclusively theological and 
institutional, and too little ethical and 
psychological. 

This is borne out by the paragraphs 
which state the committee’s definition of 
religion, as well as by references to re- 
ligious “sanctions,” which as they stand 
remain unexplained. 


Nor does “secularization” as defined 
explain the widespread acceptance of 
“spiritual values.” It would seem that 
secularization had succeeded where re- 
ligion had failed. Perhaps secularization 
is in part at least the ethicizing of culture, 
the universalizing of the ethical values of 
religion divorced from divisive sectarian 
theologies, and therefore, in a psycho- 
logical sense, a truly religious process. 

The committee holds to the right of 
parents to have their children excused 
from discussions obnoxious to them, but 
at the same time the proposal is for the 
rather complete assimilation of religious 
material into the curriculum, which would 
make any such withdrawal impracticable 
and would necessarily lead to removal of 
pupils from the school altogether if in- 
sisted upon. This means, as noted, fur- 
ther pressure towards parochial schools. 
The issue is hardly met by having the 
religiously minded members of a com- 
munity reach some agreement in advance 
of adopting the proposals. This would 
not satisfy the non-religious. 


If there is any point in the educational 
system at which democracy, in the interest 
of its own survival, may properly exercise 
authoritarian control, it is in the selection 
and training of its teachers and its teach- 
ers of teachers, It is here the first steps 
must be taken. But the report is emi- 
nently wise in suggesting also the chal- 
lenging effect on higher education of 
significant experiments in the schools. But 
not much can be hoped for at either ievel 
without the formulation of some basis of 
cooperation between members of groups 
whose philosophical presuppositions are 
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at odds. The report is a courageous at- 
tack on the problem. Its fine spirit is 
itself an expression of such a basis, for 
when men of divergent views are willing 
to discuss their differences, they have al- 
ready yielded allegiance to a community 
which includes them all. This is the hope 
of mankind. Let us not destroy it by 
calling it Catholic, or Protestant, or 
Jewish, or pagan, or religious, or secular, 
or by any name which divides us. The 
report asks us to turn for inspiration to 
the past. I say, no. Let us turn to the 
future. 


EMANUEL GAMORAN 


Educational Director 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


The report on the “Relation of Reli- 
gion to Public Education” issued by the 
Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education, is 
most stimulating and thought-provoking. 
Anyone who reads it without prejudice 
will be grateful to the American Council 
on Education and to this committee for 
its analyses and for many of the insights 
which the report contains on one of the 
most vexing and complex problems of 
our day. 


Having said the above, however, and 
turning to an examination of the report 
from the point of view of the practical 
recommendations which it makes, it is 
disappointing to find that in so many re- 
spects the concrete suggestion seems im- 
possible of application and even if exe- 
cuted, to be fraught with danger, as at 
least one writer sees it, to the American 


way of life and the democratic tradition — 


which America stands for. 


The essay starts with what the writers 
consider the central problem, namely, the 
secularization of modern life. This is 
defined essentially as a denial of the rele- 
vance of religion to the major activities 
of life, so that politics, economics, and 
other areas of life are treated as a part of 
life and therefore as a part of education 
in the public school, while religion is not. 
The conclusion to which the framers of the 
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report come is that religion is thus made 
to appear either insignificant or so com- 
pletely divorced from life as not to be 
possible of integration into the educa- 
tional system. From the very beginning 
the question arises, is it correct to say 
that the difficulty with secularism is not 
the denial of religion but the denial of 
its relevance? Is it not true that even 
though the number of people who accept 
secularism as a complete way of life and 
who would be ready to say that it is “an 
ethical philosophy by which one may live” 
is limited, a very large number of people 
in our day pay lip service to the histori- 
cal religions but regulate their daily life 
by a secularist philosophy? For example, 
the statement in the report that the ten- 
dency to think of the economic order as 
outside the sphere of moral criticism in 
school or in church, is a secularist phe- 
nomenon, can hardly be reconciled with 
the fact that so many of the people who 
object to such criticism of the economic 
order are pillars of the church. If their 
religious affiliations were not a mere ex- 
ternal form, would they not feel that one 
most important functions of the church 
is to criticize the economic order? For 
the true function of religion is to improve 
and enhance life. 


Putting it a little differently, may it not 
be that the central analysis of the report, 
which bases itself on the idea of the sec- 
ularization of modern life and on the 
secularization of education, is wrong, and 
that the difficulty is rather to be sought 
in our failure to make religion function 
in those spheres in which it should pri- 
marily function, namely, the actual life 
of human beings? Would not our own di- 
vorce of the church and synagogue from 
politics and economics account better for 
the lack of prestige on the part of religion 
than its exclusion from public education? 
If we are right in this respect it would 
appear much more serious than the fact 
that the public school gives the pupils an 
opportunity to learn of all the aspects of 
culture but religion, is the fact that the 


religions, and especially the functioning 
religious institutions — the churches and 
the synagogues — have allowed other 
agencies to perform the functions which 
they should have assumed. For example, 
if the changes in favor of the masses of 
the people which have been brought 
about primarily by the New Deal had been 
the result of the religious activities of our 
churches and synagogues, would not the 
laboring masses have responded favorably to 
these institutions and regarded them to a 
large extent as their saviors? The effect of 
such action on the part of the religious 
groups would, it seems to me, be far more 
significant for the correction of the sec- 
ularization of the age than visits paid by 
children in our schools to various reli- 
gious instituitions in their community or 
the study of the great literary portions 
of the Bible in the school. 


Another fundamental difficulty with 
the general analysis, it seems to me, is 
the fact that throughout the report there 
is apparent a confusion between two con- 
cepts of reality, reality as concerning it- 
self with what is what in the world and 
with what ought to be. The discovery of 
what is, including the laws which operate 
in the world, is a legitimate function of 
science. Reality in the sense of what 
ought to be is the function of religion. 
Yet the report in a number of places im- 
plies that religion concerns itself with 
reality in the former sense, provided that 
phase of reality has as yet not been ex- 
plored by science. To make the province 
of religion that which science has not yet 
explored but which it may discover the 
day after tomorrow, seems to this writer 
unwise. If, therefore, religion is to be in 
the area of values and aspirations rather 
than in the area of a description of the 
world as it is, it does not appear logical 
to attack the naturalistic approach of 
many of the teachers in our schools. 
From the point of view here presented, 
naturalism is not necessarily in conflict 
with religion. If one were to take this 
part of the report seriously, one would 
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have to come to the conclusion that a 
supernatural conception of religion is 
necessarily assumed. Yet in other parts 
of the report the writers, in defining re- 
ligion, indicate that the concepts of it 
radically differ all the way from super- 
naturalism on the extreme right to en- 
dowing “the cosmos itself with spiritual 
purpose and power.” 


After pointing out that the American 
tradition is to give local communities con- 
trol, the report makes an appeal for 
greater trust in the people to manage 
their schools. It seems to me there is no 
reason for assuming that the states and 
the local communities will show greater 
wisdom in handling their educational 
problems than the leading religious edu- 
cators of the country. Our experience 
with various communities in which the 
release time plan has been operating does 
not reflect the exercise of such wisdom, 
why should we assume that in the future 
it will? The contention of those who 
oppose any possible infringement by the 
state on the church, is not that the sep- 
aration of church and state in our educa- 
tional system has been absolute. On the 
contrary, objections are raised to the ex- 
tension of anything that might result in 
control by the state of the church or in 
the control of a minority by a majority 
group. Minorities in our country have 
good reason to be suspicious of such con- 
trol. Witness, for example, the attitude 
of the Columbians in Georgia, or the 
attitude of the South in general to the 
Negro. 


The report further assumes that recent 
attempts in various states to introduce 
release time represents popular demand 
to overcome the effects of secularization. 
We doubt that this is due to demand, to 
say nothing of “popular demand.” May 
it not be due to the fact that our churches 
are weak and are seeking to prop them- 
selves up by the support of the state and 
to benefit by the prestige which is now 
associated with public school education? 
The fact that the Jewish groups, which 


have a tradition of intensive Jewish edu- 
cation and are just as concerned to oppose 
the growth of secularism in our day, are 
opposed to release time, is a significant 
phenomenon. Their opposition, though 
often misinterpreted, arises not merely 
from the fact that they are rightly afraid 
of the dangers to any minority group 
when religion becomes associated with 
state institutions, but also from the fact 
that they do not attach much value to the 
kind of religious instruction that can be 
given in one hour a week. When Jews 
compare instruction for one hour a week 
with daily instruction five times a week 
after public school hours, or even with 
two and a half to three hours on Sunday 
they naturally cannot be enthusiastic about 
release time supported by the state. 


We do believe that it is the duty of 
public education in a democracy to secure 
not only understanding, but also con- 
victions with reference to the democratic 
philosophy of life, even if that goes 
counter to enthroned prejudices, national, 
religious, or economic. If public educa- 
tion should impel the young toward “a 
vigorous personal reaction to the chal- 
lenge of religion,” would not the anti- 
religionists be entitled to some considera- 
tion? As citizens of a free democracy 
they would have the right to demand that, 
just as in politics different points of view 
are presented, so in religion the point of 
view which negates the positive approach 
of historical religion should likewise be 
presented. The effect of granting such 
freedom to teachers in the public schools 
can hardly be predicted; the results are 
not likely to be such as to appeal to us 
who believe in a positive approach to 
religion within the life of the religious 
community itself. 


We have not said much in this brief 
essay, Concerning communities where the 
population is homogenous or almost so. 
For example, would a community that is 
on the whole white and Protestant and 
a few Negroes in it, or a small number 
of Jews — too small to have a syna- 
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gogue — offer the kind of “sensitive 
awareness to the religious resources” 
which the minority would seek? Suppose 
the churches were the kind from which 
Negroes are excluded, as unfortunately 
they so often are? It seems to us that 
the dangers of introducing the basic sug- 
gestions proposed by the report are much 
greater than the possible advantages to 
be derived therefrom. It is true, the 
writers say that in all matters in which 
religious education is involved the rights 
to non-participation should be respected, 
but when there is a minority in a small 
community who refuses participation, 
does not the cry usually arise that the 
minority is opposed to religion. With 
the Jews, that has been the case. People 
tend to forget that Jews give their chil- 
dren an intensive religious education 
daily after public school hours, or two to 
three hours of religious education on Sun- 
day morning. 


As far as the specific suggestions are 
concerned, namely, the teaching of second- 
aty Biblical sources in order to acquaint 
the children with the Bible stories, this 
is hardly necessary. The children in the 
lower grades are taught the Bible stories 
at home or in church or synagogue. In 
the upper grades there would be no point 
to giving them secondary sources. There 
they should read the original sources as 
they do now under the auspices of the 
religious institutions. The probability 
is that the teachers in the religious in- 
stitutions are as well or better prepared 
to teach the classic portions of the Bible 
than are the teachers in the public schools. 


If churchmen are not to be complacent, 
they can achieve much more for religion 
by the good fight under religious auspi- 
ces. The great task of our age, it seems 
to me, is to make religion count for those 
who profess it and not to be. concerned 
unduly with the minority who do not. If 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
who accept religion formally would accept 
its implications for daily life, we would 
not need the broken reed of release time 
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or other more or less similar props from 
the state. Acceptance of a democratic 
philosophy of life and taking it seriously 
involve a strong faith and high purpose 
even as does religion. To fight for the 
former in public education and for the 
latter within the religious groups, seems 
to us to be the primary task of all men 
of good will. 


ROBERT ULICH 


Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University 


The decay of civilization always coin- 
cides with the desiccation of the human 
soul. When men are no longer capable 
of inspiration they lose the imagination 
which is necessary for believing in great 
purposes and in doing great deeds. In 
such periods there also occurs a shifting 
or degradation in the meaning of words 
which the tradition has cherished so far 
as expressing the aspirations of the hu- 
man spirit. For if the actual motivations 
behind and within a word disappear, 
such a word quickly becomes a lifeless 
abstraction, or the victim of indifference, 
or the target of critics who have lost all 
contact with its original significance. 


At present such a development can be 
clearly shown with respect to almost all 
notions connected with the sphere of 
transcendent experience, or religion. 

There are many enlightened men who 
would smile if somebody spoke to them 
of the experience of transcendence. They 
are proud of their realism and their em- 
pirical exactness. Consequently, they re- 
fuse to be dragged into an area of sub- 
jectivity and uncertainty. But what does 
the word “transcendent” really mean? 
It means “going beyond.” And may one 
not seriously ask how a civilization can 
avoid bogging down whose members no 
longer dare “go beyond?” 

The same phobia that is aroused by the 
idea of “transcendence” is also caused by 
the term “metaphysics.” It is, for many, 
combined with notions of superstition, of 
escape, Or of unsubstantiated speculation 
But when Aristotle coined the term 
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“metaphysics,” he meant the kind of 
thought which brings final order and 
meaning into the variety of physical data, 
or which, in other words, makes a cosmos 
out of a mere conglomeration of facts 
given in nature. If he had meant to say 
something that is contradictory to nature 
or “physics” — which, needless to say, he 
would have considered a strange and 
false enterprise — he would have called 
it “anti-physics,” not “metaphysics,” for 
the Greek preposition “meta” means 
“next to” or “after.” 


Finally, let us take a deep breath and 
introduce the most suspect of all terms, 
namely “mystic” or “mysticism.” As if 
there were any kind of radical and con- 
sistent thinking which would not arrive 
at a recognition of the boundaries of 
merely empirical thought, and either 
wilfully decide to remain within the arti- 
ficial restrictions of agnosticism, or to 
venture some embracing vision which 
leads toward wholeness, This latter proc- 
ess is always of a mystical nature; only 
those who are ignorant of | scientific 
method and critical theory of knowledge 
could deny that. Therefore Plato and 
Aristotle, Descartes and Bergson, Kant 
and Hegel, Newton and Faraday, are just 
as well mystics as Master Eckart or Pascal. 
The thing which has happened as a con- 
sequence of modern pseudo-scientific dis- 
tortion of meanings, is the confusion of 
“mysticism” with “obscurantism.” While 
mysticism is the coronation of man’s men- 
tal achievement, obscurantism is its deg- 
radation. But how many of our enlight- 
ened people really know this fundamental 
difference ? 


Now to the last point: the relation 
between convention and morality. The 
more independent a man, the more he 
tries to replace the merely emulative pat- 
tern of convention by the stimulative act 
of a free moral decision. But if one is 
afraid of transcendence, metaphysics, and 
intuition — which are the basic elements 
of religion — where are for him the cri- 
teria by which to distinguish the fresh 


water of courageous morality from the 
stale pool of mere habit? Thus the para- 
dox happens that exactly those who in 
their hostility against any kind of tran- 
scendent thought consider themselves the 
torch bearers of a new society, extinguish 
(against their own interests) the flame of 


progress. They cause people to turn 
around in the vicious circle of aimless ex- 
perimentation until these deserted souls 
get exhausted and fall prey to the intoxi- 
cant of propaganda. 

But how could it come so far? Because 
exactly the noblest and subtlest qualities 
of man are also those which are most 
exposed to error, prejudice, distortion, 
and exploitation. They need constant 
checking and vigilance. And since these 
qualities are often absent and even pre- 
vented from developing by the forces of 
superstition and reaction, often tran- 
scendence has become magic, metaphysics 
anti-physics, mysticism obscurantism, and 
religion a means of stupefaction. Hence 
those who attacked certain forms of re- 
ligious attitude, or, to express it more clear- 
ly, of pseudo-religious attitude, were to a de- 
gree right; but, they would have been still 
more right if they had not only torn down 
the old ramshackle houses, but shown the 
vision of a new edifice of creative and in- 
spired culture. 


Here lies one of the fundamental defi- 
ciencies in our modern civilization. Instead 
of purifying and restoring the wells of man- 
kind’s creativeness, we have covered them 
with the dust of fear. We have preferred 
to be silent, or not to deal with the deeper 
background of existence, because we have 
been afraid of exposing ourselves to the re- 
proach of being unscientific, mystical, or 
romantic. And in this attitude of mental 
agoraphobia we have failed to see that we 
walk along the road toward superficiality 
and cultural desiccation. 


The trend toward isolating the individual 
activities of man from their universal matrix 
has been intensified by the modern division 
of labor, industrialism, and nationalism. So 
we find ourselves in the amazing situation 
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that, in spite of momentous progress in 
many separate fields of life, our civilization 
has run into a terrific crisis. The Committee 
on Religion and Education, working under 
the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, deserves praise for having taken 
up the issue, and for the publication of the 
results of its considerations. Whatever may 
be our opinion about the contents of the 
“Report on the Relation of Religion to Pub- 
lic Education,” we must hope that it 
arouses the attention and perhaps also the 
controversy which will make people aware 
of the responsibility which education has in 
relating youth to one of the great problems 
of our civilization. Nothing is worse than 
complacency or indifference. Only through 
great challenges can men in their majority 
be motivated to think and act. The Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education is the 
beginning of such a challenge within the 
ranks of American educators. 


B. OTHANEL SMITH 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
Seeing the moral confusion, social frag- 
mentation, and political and economic un- 
rest in the world and at the same time 
being keenly sensitive to the diminishing 
church membership and Sunday school at- 
tendance, a few individuals and groups 
have in recent years become deeply con- 
cerned about secularism, especially in the 
public school. They see in religious edu- 
cation a way of checking these undesirable 
tendencies, and, like other groups having 
abundant faith in the schools to accomp- 
lish their purposes, they turn to public 
education to accomplish what the churches 
have failed to do. Although this report 
pleads for the study of religion on the 
theory that religion is a fundamental as- 
pect of the culture and hence should not 
be neglected by the public school, it de- 
rives its support from those who are mo- 
tivated by the desire to stem the waning 
influence of the church and synagogue. 


The report admits, as any candid study 
of the educational tradition and the re- 
ligious facts of this country is compelled 
to admit, that the study of religion must 


be non-sectarian. To accomplish this the 
Committee resurrects the fiction that the 
teacher can and should be neutral in the 
study of a controversial subject, a theory 
which had its brains knocked out over a 
decade ago. It is now recognized that no 
controversial question, and surely not a 
religious issue, can be studied in a value 
vacuum; that evaluations and judgments 
are necessarily made, though not always 
consciously, by both teacher and students 
at every step of the educative process; and 
that the claim of neutrality is but a cover 
for bootlegging value-judgments into the 
process of education. Even if the neu- 
trality which the Committee desires were 
possible, it would be difficult to see how 
such unbiased teaching would necessarily 
lead to “a positive attitude toward the 
values that religion represent to the cul- 
ture” or an impelling of “the young to- 
ward a vigorous, decisive personal reac- 
tion to the challenge of religion.” The 
result might be, and in many cases will be, 
just the opposite. The Committee cannot 
have it both ways at once. 


The report tells us that the purpose of 
religious study in the schools is to acquire 
information about religion as it has de- 
veloped in our culture, its relation to the 
various aspects of the culture, and the 
expression of the religious life of the com- 
munity. In addition, the student is to be 
impelled toward the acceptance of a re- 
ligious faith. The ways these purposes 
are to be attained are not fully developed 
in the report but it suggests that the Bible 
be studied as religious literature and that 
the activities and programs of the 
churches of the community be given the 
same place in the school program as are 
accorded the activities of banks, factories, 
and markets. 


On the surface it appears that these 
purposes can be attained and the sug- 
gested program carried on without incur- 
ring sectarian opposition. A look beneath 
the surface, however, robs this view of its 
plausibility. It is customary in literature 
courses not only to study literary selec- 
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tions but also to investigate their history 
— to study their authors, the conditions 
under which they were written, their 
various interpretations, and the like. If 
the Bible is to become part of the content 
of courses in literature, surely it must be 
studied as thoroughly and with as much 
intellectual respect as is paid to a Dickens 
novel or a Shakespearean drama. This 
means that the historical facts about the 
origin of the scriptures and their subse- 
quent career would be studied; it means 
that the various interpretations of biblical 
passages would be examined and an ef- 
fort made to evaluate them; it means that 
biblical characters would be analyzed. 
Could these things be done without arous- 
ing fundamental opposition or the fears, 
if not the hostility, of the more liberal 
sects? 


The non-sectarian principle is basic to 
our system of public education and we 
tamper with it at our peril. Religion may 
be studied in the schools as suggested by 
the Committee without persistently favor- 
ing a particular sect. But it cannot be 
done without drawing the fire of various 
sects at various times, nor without the 
bitter opposition of those who find their 
security outside of organized religion. 
Fifty-six per cent of the people of this 
country belong to no church. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that many of them 
would oppose efforts to impel children to 
accept some religious faith, as the Com- 
mittee advocates. They would do so 
rightly on the grounds that this is a viola- 
tion of the non-sectarian principle; that 
the public school as an arm of the state 
has no authority to urge acceptance of an 
organized religion even though no par- 
ticular sect were implied by the exhorta- 
tion. 


Of course, it can be argued that the 
Bible is merely to be read or enjoyed as 
an aesthetic object. But this is hardly 
what the Committee desires. Moreover, 
the individual child has a right to ask 
questions or to express his opinion about 
the Bible. If he is challenged by the 


teacher or the class, and he is certain to 
be in the modern classroom where free- 
dom of thought is encouraged and where 
there are many sects represented as well 
as the non-church-going population, the 
only way of resolving the issue is to ap- 
peal to facts or values, or to both. These 
facts and values are themselves often sub- 
jects of controversy among various sects. 
In any case, religious controversy is al- 
most certain to be unavoidable, especially 
when the classroom discussion reaches the 
home. 

The picture looks no brighter when we 
consider the programs and activities of 
the church and synagogue as the objects 
of study. Not only would facts about 
such things as the recreational programs 
of the church, services rendered to the 
sick and the poverty stricken, and the like, 
be included in the curriculum, but also 
facts about what the church has from time 
to time condoned and its effects upon the 
life of the community. The latter are not 
always pleasing and discussion of them in 
the classroom will most certainly bring 
down the wrath of some elements of the 
community. Organized religion would be 
examined in the same way as other social 
institutions — by their effects upon hu- 
man beings. How many devout church 
members would stand by and condone the 
study of such facts about church mem- 
bership and community life as are revealed 
in Thorndike’s Your City? Moreover, the 
programs and activities of the religious 
bodies will necessarily be evaluated by the 
students and the teacher will unavoidably 
be involved. The work of one sect will 
be weighted against that of another. In 
all these things sectarian opposition will 
be unavoidable. If they are handled in 
such a way as to please all, the instruction 
will be open to serious question by non- 
church members who constitute the ma- 
jority of the population. 

If the recommendations of this report 
were carried out, it is by no means certain 
that organized religion would regain any 
of its prestige. It is at least an open ques- 
tion that traditional beliefs would be 
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strengthened by religious instruction in 
the school. One authority on the history 
of Christianity has observed that “The 
Bible historically understood is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the inherited tradi- 
tional faith of the American child.”* 

The contention of the Committee that 
the diminishing influence of the church 
and synagogue is attributable to the secu- 
larization of life is too simple. Perhaps 
it would be nearer the truth to say that 
the social forces which precipitated the 
disintegration of the church several cen- 
turies ago are still with us and that they 
have gained in strength and have been 
joined by new forces. The Committee 
might well have begun its work with an 
inquiry into the causes of the rapid de- 
cline of the church in the twentieth cen- 
tury. After such -a social diagnosis it 
might have been in a better position to 
prescribe, and it is almost certain to have 
reached the conclusion that the declining 
influence of the church and synagogue is 
due to a complex of social forces rather 
than the failure to study religion in the 
schools. 

The report of the Committee is horta- 
tory rather than analytical. It sounds as 
if it were written to soften-up the opposi- 
tion to the introduction of religious study 
in the public school, by sliding over the 
issues with generalities that tend to sooth 
the reader by explaining away his fears. 
Its general effect on the casual reader is 
to induce the specious belief that the re- 
lation of church and state is on the whole 
not to be feared since the separation is 
only relative anyway. 


SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN 
Dean of Education 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


This report of the American Council 
committee avoids the two extreme posi- 
tions commonly advocated today in con- 
sidering the relation of religion to public 
education. At one extreme are those who 
maintain that public education contains 





*Moehlman, Conrad Henry. School and Church, 
p. 121. 


within itself the possibilities of realizing 
those moral and spiritual values most es- 
sential in religious education without the 
introduction of specific religious subject 
matter. At the other extreme are those 
who insist with equal conviction that 
the cultivation of these spiritual values 
in children and youth of our public 
schools cannot be adequately accomplished 
except through courses in religion that 
rely definitely upon religious subject 
matter, 

With the purpose of the first position 
the committee is in essential agreement; 
namely, “that democracy is a spiritual 
ideal, that cooperation, mutual aid, self 
discipline, kindness, courtesy, and the like 
are spiritual values.” But the committee 
also holds that this concept of spiritual 
values does not embody the full, valid 
content of religion; that religion has not 
only its personal and private aspect but 
that historically “it is profoundly social 
as expressed in ceremonial ritual and lit- 
urgy.” A full consideration of spiritual 
values therefore must include the study 
of religious institutions. 


The committee would also avoid the 
second extreme, that of putting a separate 
course in religion in the school curricu- 
lum; “because it might perpetuate the 
secularist pattern by which religious sub- 
ject matter is separate from everything 
else.” Accordingly “religion is not some- 
thing to be added into the school cur- 
riculum but rather something to be in- 
tegrated with it.” This point is made and 
maintained by one of the strongest argu- 
ments in the entire report. 


What program then does the committee 
offer that would most adequately accom- 
plish the desired ends of religious edu- 
cation in its relation to public education 
and yet escape the weaknesses of the two 
extremes? It is definitely opposed to 
setting aside the broad political principle 
of the separation of church and state. 
The heterogenous character of our reli- 
gious population puts any such considera- 
tion beyond debate. It does, however, 
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strongly insist that the separation of 
church and state has extended far beyond 
the original intention expressed, and that 
“the divorce of public education from ec- 
clesiastical control is not synonymous 
with the separation of religion from edu- 
cation,” 

More specifically, the committee holds 
that it is the purpose of education to give 
to the young an understanding and ap- 
preciation of our total culture, and that 
since religion historically and today actu- 
ally is a large aspect of that culture no 
program of general education is adequate 
that leaves this large area of human concern 
untouched. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that we restudy the curriculum for 
the purpose of determining those areas 
or subjects that most naturally and most 
adequately reflect this religious heritage 
and that offer the best opportunity for 
facilitating contact with religion as it has 
developed in our culture and among our 
institutions. The committee holds this to 
be one of the primary obligations of our 
public education. It further believes that 
this can be accomplished without vio- 
lating the original intention of the sepa- 
tion of church and state. 

The committee offers the social studies 
as providing the most fruitful approach 
for this purpose below the college level. 
For instance, the inclusion and study of 
contemporary religious institutions, so 
often omitted from or so little referred 
to in social science texts, are a part of our 
contemporary life and culture as much as 
are government, markets, banking, labor, 
and other institutions usually treated 
quite adequately in the same texts. In 
this same connection the reviewer has re- 
cently examined a widely used high school 
text book in social science for the pur- 
pose of determining the nature and extent 
of specific reference to religion or reli- 
gious institutions to be found in this 
book. In some six or eight different 
places in the book such references were 
made, but always in a very brief and most 
incidental manner. The total number 
would represent slightly more than a sin- 
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gle page of some 600 pages in the book. 
It is possible that if a visitor from Mars 
were to rely upon this source book for his 
information about our community life, 
and this book was céncerned chiefly with 
our community life, he might easily arrive 
at the conclusion that our United States 
is a country of few if any religious insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, it might be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for us to explain to 
this distant visitor just how such omis- 
sions came about and why they continue. 

It would seem that one thing to be 
commended in this report is the direct 
and realistic manner in which the com- 
mittee has attacked this problem. It isn’t 
approached as something which can be 
discussed and dismissed for further con- 
sideration at a later time, but rather as an 
issue and situation which requires not 
only serious thought but action as well. 
It is a matter on which we cannot wait 
for a completely satisfactory theory or 
solution before getting underway, but 
one that has to be approached experi- 
mentally. Justice Holmes said, ‘“The life 
of the law has not been logic but experi- 
ence.” And also that, “the secret root 
from which the law draws all its juices of 
life are consideration of what is expedient 
for the community.” There is much in 
our history and the history of other coun- 
tries that will help us in working out the 
best solution to the problem of the re- 
lation of religion to public education. We 
must be guided in every way possible by 
this past experience. But the answer in 
regard to many of its elements lies in the 
future only as we are willing to experi- 
ment and learn as we go. This experi- 
ment is already under way in this coun- 
try on a large scale. This report, I 
believe, leaves this way open and chal- 
lenges us to venture in it. 


JOHN K. NORTON 
Director, Division of Administration and Guid- 
ance, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The report on The Relation of Reli- 
gion to Public Education is clearly both 
a competent and sincere pronouncement. 
It deserves the careful reading of all who 
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are convinced of the importance to the 
well-being of our culture of better re- 
lations between these two great areas of 
American life. Out of the thoughtful 
study of this and other noteworthy state- 
ments, which have appeared in recent 
years as the relation of religion and edu- 
cation, reasonable men may expect to 
reach greater agreement on both the theo- 
retical and practical issues involved in 
bringing the two areas closer together. 

Many of the positions taken in the re- 
port as to religion will be supported gen- 
erally by those in public education. That 
religion is an indispensable ingredient of 
a healthy society, that religion should in- 
fluence all spheres of life including the 
economic, that no one is fully educated 
who has not gained a knowledge of the 
faiths men live by, and that all citizens 
should have some understanding of the 
history of religion and of religious insti- 
tutions and of religious organizations as 
a major element in our culture — these 
and many other positions taken by the 
report will be supported by most edu- 
cators. 

Likewise, many of the pronouncements 
on education will be applauded by those 
who serve in the public schools, such as, 
the recognition that education may pro- 
duce citizens appreciative of, and loyal 
to democracy without becoming agencies of 
indoctrination, that education must equip 
the young to pass on the culture as well 
to pass on the culture, and that education 
must lead to conviction and action rather 
than inert neutrality. 

At one major point, however, the re- 
port fails to recognize the full implica- 
tions for religion and public education of 
the fact that religion in modern times is 
still too much occupied with theological 
and dogmatic emphases which stem from 
the middle ages. The statement sins far 
less in this regard than most churchmen 
do today. Even so, the report at several 
critical points is bound too much by 
chains of theology and dogma forged in 
past ages and too little emphasizes that 
the great work of religious leadership to- 
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day is the dynamic application of the 
great conceptions of the Hebraic-Christian 
ethic to the infinitely complex life of 
modern mankind. This tragic failure in 
emphasis explains why western religion 
today is so much less influential than it 
should be in maintaining spiritual and 
moral values in individual, national and 
international life. It explains “the secu- 
larization of modern life” far more ade- 
quately than all the causes given in the re- 
port. It explains why sectarian conflict 
still curses western religion. It explains 
why it is so difficult for churchmen and 
schoolmen to cooperate in producing citi- 
zens who are both intelligent and moral. 

Where does responsibility lie for the 
fact that the public school finds it so diffi- 
cult to do many of the fine things which 
the report would have it do, and which 
schoolmen would like to have it do? Are 
Horace Mann and other founders of pub- 
lic education to blame? “No,” says the 
report, “Mann actually favored religious 
instruction in the schools to the fullest 
extent possible . . ” Did the citizens of 
a century ago want “to eliminate religion 
from education?” Again the report 
answers: “No.” Where does the respon- 
sibility lie? The report gives this answer: 

‘“. . . the American people felt driven 
to the conclusion that if religious teaching 
could not be carried on in the public 
schools without sectarian strife, it would 
have to go.” And later in the report: 
“It is, to be sure, largely the fault of the 
churches that religion in the western 
world appears not as a unifying but as a 
divisive force.” 

In short, the reason the schools went 
“secular” was rampant sectarianism, and 
the same factor is the root cause of why 
reports such as the one under considera- 
tion have to be written — and also of 
why response to it in action will be far 
less rapid than might be hoped for. 
Schoolmen can do little in dealing with 
the fundamental difficulty involved here. 
Churchmen might do much if they would 
face more to the future and less to the 
past. 
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Before closing this brief and incom- 
plete reaction, acknowledgement should 
be made of a number of fine features of 
the report, such as: the recognition that 
public schools foster spiritual values and 
an attitude of reference, and the list- 
ing of desirable additions to the curricu- 
lum such as content giving some knowl- 
edge of the role of religion in our histo- 
ry and of the functions of religious or- 
ganizations. Space will not permit even 
mention of some parts of the pronounce- 
ment with which issue would be taken if 
this statement were longer. 

Without accepting all of its positions 
and findings, I am happy, however, to 
welcome this report as a major contribu- 
tion to the field with which it deals. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago 

From this reviewer’s point of view, 
The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation—The Basic Principles is a notable 
and epoch-making document. 

The deep concern about the unin- 
tended and unforeseen consequences for 
education of the exclusion of religion from 
public education as a result of social con- 
ditions in the nineteenth century led the 
Whitehouse Conference on Children in a 
Democracy to make the urgent recommenda- 
tion that 
Practical steps should be taken to make available 
to children and youth through education the re- 
sources of religion as an important factor in the 
democratic way of life and in the development of 
personal and social integrity. To this end the 
Conference recommends that a critical and com- 
prehensive study be made of the various experi- 
ences both of the churches and of the schools in 
dealing with the problem of religion in relation 
to public education. The purpose of such a 
study would be to discover how these phases of 
education may best be provided for in the total 
program of education, without in any way vio- 
lating the principle of the separation of church 
and state.’ 

This document is the first step in a series 
of projected studies that will seek to pro- 
vide a constructive solution for a situation 
that in the light of changing conditions 





1. Proceedings of the Whitehouse Conference 
on Children in a Democracy (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1940) p. 31. 


has become increasingly unsatisfactory, if 
not intolerable. 


The great merit of this report is that 
it goes directly to the heart of the prob- 
lem without slurring or evading the issue. 
It correctly diagnoses the problem as in- 
hering in the dichotomy of our secu- 
larized culture and in the fundamental 
defect of a public program of education 
that, while purporting to interpret and 
evaluate our culture, actually distorts and 
dismembers it by excluding religion as 
one of the oldest and most basic con- 
stituent elements of historical and con- 
temporary culture. Without equivoca- 
tion it recommends the constructive 
solution which the facts of the situation 
seem to demand without resort to half- 
measures, 


In the light of more than a half-cen- 
tury of the scientific study of rcligion, 
the Committee is entirely correct in con- 
ceiving religion as primarily a social phe- 
nomonon and as an integral phase of a 
people’s total culture, comparable with 
science, philosophy, technology, and the 
arts. Unfortunately, the fact has been 
obscured by the radical individualism of 
the post-Renaissance world and of Protes- 
tantism. As a revaluing experience, re- 
ligion is inseparable from every phase of 
man’s practical interests and activities in 
every dimension of the common life. As 
such, it sustains a reciprocal relation of 
integration and criticism of these practi- 
cal interests and activities in terms of a 
total meaning and worth of life in its 
universal perspectives. 


The logic of this conception, as the re- 
port rightly points out, is that the study 
of religion should constitute an integral 
part of education by which society under- 
takes to interpret its cultural heritage to 
its immature members and to assist them 
in achieving a creative interaction with 
the realities of their present world. Fail- 
ure to include religion on the same basis 
as other aspects of culture, such as science, 
philosophy, literature, and the arts, is 
wrongly to narrow the scope of educa- 
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tion, to deprive the young of the resources 
of religion for personal and social living, 
and to place a negative value upon reli- 
gion through silence or neglect. 

One of the most valuable contributions 
of the report is the distinction which it 
makes between teaching religion and the 
study of religion, Teaching religion as- 
sumes a definite theological content and 
tends to result in the reduction of content 
to a sterile irreducible minimum on the 
one hand or to propagandist sectarian 
use on the other. The study of religion 
makes it a subject of inquiry by the use of 
the same objective methods employed in 
history, literature, the natural and social 
sciences, and the arts. Thus religion can 
be dealt with in its full-bodied content, 
its variant and developing historical 
forms, and its different interpretations by 
the several religious groups, without the 
slightest trace of sectarianism or propa- 
ganda, Religion as a form of personal 
and social behavior is as amenable to ob- 
servation, analysis, and appraisal as any 
other form of human behavior. 

To this reviewer it also seems to fol- 
low from the functional relation of reli- 
gion to culture, as the report points out, 
that religion as a subject of study in the 
curriculum should be approached as an 
aspect of the several fields of study rather 
through a department of religion. Per- 
haps more than any other subject, religion 
cuts across all departmental boundaries. 
Much as other subjects suffer from the 
present departmentalization of education, 
religion by its nature as a comprehending 
experience suffers most when set off from 
its sustaining sources in every area of 
man’s intellectual and practical concern. 
The reviewer would hold this to be true 
at the university level.? 

Such a study of religion does not, ex- 
cept under faulty methods, result in an 
atid knowledge about religion. Seeing 
religion as the outgrowth of man’s funda- 
mental nature and his age-long interac- 





2. Cf. “An Area of Concentration,” Religious 
Education, March-April, 1947, p. 74 f. 


tion with his world of reality is a sure 
way to the appreciation of religion and 
to profound convictions. 

The Committee’s approach to the re- 
lation of church and state is sociologically 
sound and points the way to a construc- 
tive solution of an involved problem that 
is greatly in need of restudy in the light 
of an evolving society. The older ap- 
proach has been on the structural level 
where church and state were in competi- 
tion and often in conflict. On the func- 
tional level they appear as differentiated 
functions of the total community. As 
such they sustain complementary and co- 
operative relations. 

Rightly the Committee points out that 
the inclusion of religion as a subject of 
study in public education in no way re- 
lieves the church or the family of respon- 
sibility for religious nurture. On the 
contrary, by freeing them from a respon- 
sibility which they have shown themselves 
incompetent to discharge, they would be 
released to undertake those aspects of re- 
ligious nurture which they, better than 
any other agency, are equipped to per- 
form. 


ERNEST J. CHAVE 

Head of Department of Religious Education 
Divinity School, University of Chicago 
PosITIVE VALUES IN THE REPORT 


1. It recognizes religion as an integral 
phase of culture, its ideas, ideals, and 
practices affecting all other areas of life, 
and therefore an essential part of the 
public school’s field of study. 


2. It states the need for an objective, un- 
biased study of the literature, institu- 
tions, and main ideas and practices of 
religion. With organized religion act- 
ing as a divisive force in society there 
is urgent need for mutual understand- 
ing, and for development of criteria 
by which to judge the central concepts 
and values involved in religion. 


3. The position taken that a study of re- 
ligion should be more than an intel- 
lectual understanding of the various 
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forms, doctrines, and traditions, is 
sound. In keeping with all good edu- 
cational principles learning should re- 
sult in convictions and consistent ac- 
tions. Without attempting any in- 
doctrination or seeking uniform re- 
sponse, there is an expectation that the 
study of religion should have a whole- 
some stimulating affect on conduct. 


. The committee gives its working def- 


inition of religion, and analyzes to 
some degree the kinds of study which it 
proposes. Though these statements in- 
vite critical comment, and cannot ex- 
pect to have unanimous agreement from 
its readers, it is nevertheless a good 
place to begin in exchange of ideas. 


. The precedent of scientific method be- 


ing used in social studies is used to 
suggest possibilities in the field of re- 
ligion. The committee seems afraid of 
trusting too much to this type of think- 
ing, but seems to recognize the futility 
of evaluating speculative phases of tfe- 
ligion by variant opinions. 


. It is agreed that religion may be studied 


to better advantage as a phase of culture 
in any subject where the data is relevant, 
rather than treated as a formal adden- 
dum to other courses. At the level of 
higher education it sees special need for 
particular critical studies in the psy- 
chology, history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of religion. 


. The preparation of teachers is acknowl- 


edged a vital factor in the whole pro- 
posal. The committee however feels 
that it should not be impossible to edu- 
cate teachers to handle religion as well 
as any other area of the social sciences. 


. Week Day Religious Education on Re- 


leased Time is not regarded as a solu- 
tion. The committee recommends that 
experiments along this line should be 
carefully appraised. It questions as- 
sumptions regarding existing Bible 
study programs in the public schools. 


. The method of introducing its radical 


proposals seems wise. The committee 
would not introduce any such program 
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without a community being ready for 
it. It would have the plan started as an 
experiment, to be modified as experi- 
ence proved expedient. It would make 
the studies in religion voluntary on the 
part of pupils, but would make school 
boards feel an obligation to present an 
adequate opportunity for religious 
studies. 

There is not expectation that religion 
can be reduced to a common core of 
instructional materials, and if there 
could be a majority agreement as to 
teaching it would tend to indoctrinat- 
tion and disregard for minorities. 


There is agreement that public educa- 
tion should be kept in the hands of the 
public, and that there should be no 
ecclesiastical control of political func- 
tions. The inconsistency of handing 
over to parochial schools the right to 
educate American children is not dealt 
with, but is of real concern to our 
democracy. 

It is admitted that the public schools 
are “undoubtedly engaged in a spiritual 
enterprise”, but it is said that the re- 
sources of religion are needed to pre- 
serve these spiritual values. No sug- 
gestion is made as to how “religion” 
acts to preserve such. 

A naturalistic philosophy is recognized 
as having religious assumptions just as 
much as a supernaturalistic philosophy, 
but the differences in assumptions and 
philosophy are not discussed. 


There is repeated recognition that there 
is ‘an artificial separation between what 
may be called the things of the mind 
and the things of the spirit.” 


CRITICAL COMMENTS 


sf 


There is a confusing use of the term 
“religion” throughout the report. The 
meaning given in section three — 
supreme allegiance to ultimate reality 
— is certainly vague, for widely varying 
concepts of “ultimate reality” are ad- 
mitted each of which would require a 
special interpretation of “supreme al- 
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legiance.” Frequently religion seems 
to refer to the church, or a church. 
Again it implies dogma, uncritical 
mores, tradition, and is a vague offset 
to something secular. There certainly 
is need for clarification of the range of 
beliefs, customs, institutions, attitudes, 
and presuppositions included under re- 
ligion. A good critical study should 
reveal the significance of the outreach 
of man for meanings, goals, and spirit- 
ual resources. It should also stimulate 
interest in values, and re-evaluation of 
values, with better chance for purpose- 
ful and worthful living. 

. There seems to be an inconsistency in 
use of the term secularization for val- 
ues generally associated with religion 
persist even when dissociated from “‘re- 
ligion.” Life has a unity inspite of 
cateborizations. Though one may re- 
ject certain forms of religion, and have 
no desire to be called religious, yet 
such a person might be as much inter- 
ested in, and committed to, spiritual 
values and underlying cosmic meanings 
as any so-called religionist. To speak 
of God, or ultimate reality, may not 
imply an actual adjustment to the basic 
general laws, or principles, discovered 
in the processes of living. The qual- 
ities of spiritual, or religious, grow 
slowly and need identification in life 
situations. 

. It is a serious question whether schools 
are the places to begin this objective 
study of religion, and to look for out- 
comes which may influence conduct 
through giving “religion” more atten- 
tion in cultural studies. Informal adult 
groups ate probably the most fruitful 
possibilities. Parents should be pre- 
pared to deal with religious ideas at 
home, and the religious spirit should 
have its origin and nurture in refined 
family living. Churches could com- 
bine to distinct advantage and organize 
much better programs than they have 
in out-of-school hours. Schools could 
contribute a great deal along lines sug- 
gested by the committee, but they will 


work better when other agencies of a 
modern community ate sensitive to these 
values and meanings and do their part 
in making them operative in growing 
lives. 


. If supernatural concepts are discounted 


it should not be implied that an attack 
is being made upon any faith. Super- 
naturalism is generally associated with 
a primitive way of picturing the world 
and the processes of life. If any in- 
dividual or religious group is satisfied 
to use such ideas and imagery in de- 
scription of beliefs and events, it must 
be willing to suffer criticism or else give 
a rational support of its position that 
can command respect of religious people 
who use other thought terms and con- 
cepts. Supernatural ideas should not 
be considered peculiarly religious, for 
they represent psychological and philo- 
sophical constructs, that need examina- 
tion and reconstruction. There may be 
a sincere and worthy religious attitude 
clothed in misconceived imagery and 
thought terms. Supernaturalism is a 
problem for psychology and philosophy 
not for religious argumentation. 


. Religion is assumed to have an auton- 


omy of its own, while like attitudes in 
other fields are condemned. There should 
be a clear recognition that learning in 
one area of life must affect learnings in 
all others, both in concepts and in 
methods of thinking. All significant 
thinking implies evaluation, and gen- 
eralization, and religion has no source 
of insight or values different from other 
organized knowledge. It is the same 
kind of people who formulate theories 
of economics, science, and religion, and 
a person may be interested in them all 
and have insights of each kind. They 
are inseparably related. Religious ideas 
need to be subjected to the same kind of 
critical examination as any other. 


. There will be great difficulty in getting 


this objective study of religion even 
when the values of such are recognized. 
Few theological schools do much more 
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than indoctrinate their students, seldom 
stimulating critical creative thinking. 
Few denominational leaders have faith 
in free inquiry. There is a general 
tendency to be conservative and vague, 
to avoid controversy over precise state- 
ments. It will be extremely difficult to 
develop an atmosphere of freedom, and 
to secure teachers who can use freedom 
to advantage. 


7. The report does not seem to give enough 
attention to the functional aspects of 
religion, and yet perhaps this approach 
promises more chance of furthering mu- 
tual understandings than any other. 
Even theological differences may not 
seem so divisive if attention is directed 
to “divine processes” rather than to 
conceptual presuppositions of ultimate 
reality. Though the history of religious 
ideas and institutions may have value 
in understanding cultural developments, 
the center of interest might be in the 
values, and personal-social conduct as- 
sociated with religious growth. Con- 
ceived of functionally this will be dis- 
coverable, and educable, in all phases 
of life. In this report orthodox sanctions 
seem more important than spiritual 
achievements. If religion is to be an 


ADVENTURES IN 


integrating experience it will come in 
relation to growing insights and values 
rather than in trying to merge vested 
interests under some religious hierarchy. 
8. The fact that “the common life is so 
largely divorced from the sanctions of 
the religious-ethical tradition” might 
imply that religious insights and values 
have become so pervasive that “‘concep- 
tions of worth, of right, of duty, and 
of human destiny” do not come from 
theological concepts of ultimate reality, 
but from more general philosophizing 
on a wider range of experiences. The 
point of view that is taken relative to 
“what is religion” will modify the 
goals, methods, and materials used in 
such studies as are proposed in this re- 
port. A limited study might become a 
clever scheme for indoctrination into 
a closed system of religious thought 
and practice. The tools for analytic and 
synthetic studies will need to be care- 
fully prepared. Scientific method, psy- 
chological and sociological methods, 
critical-historical methods, literary and 
artistic methods all may contribute to 
understanding and appreciation of de- 
veloping religious meanings, values, in- 
stitutions, conduct, and intergrated life. 


Religion and Education 


COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY LABORA- 
TORY. “The college of the future must be far 
more aware than many are today of the possibili- 
ties of using the neighborhood as an educational 
laboratory. It must explore opportunities for its 
students to see business in action and to check the 
actual working of government machinery with 
their reading about government, to train them to 
explore the recreational and health facilities of 
the community, the role of churches, schools, and 
libraries, business and labor, to study the work 
of charitable institutions, to investigate housing 
conditions—the relation of juvenile delinquency 
and tuberculosis, living conditions, racial dis- 
tribution and causes of discrimination”. (Said by 
Constance Warren in the Standard) 

*Edited by Sub-Committee: Dr. Israel $. Chip- 
kin, Miss Martha Du Berry, Dr. Donald M. May- 
nard, Miss Ruth Shriver, Dr. Philip L. Seman. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. Action Program for 1947-48, 
includes 11 major emphases: (1) Extension of 
social-security programs affecting family income 
(2) Expansion of federal and state cooperative 
programs of child welfare (3) Expansion of 
federal and state cooperative program for ma- 
ternal and child health (4) Expansion of mental- 
health and guidance programs for children (5) 
Federal and state aid to education (6) Recrea- 
tional opportunity (7) Improved child-labor 
legislation (8) Employment opportunities (9) 
State and community planning for children and 
youth (10) Youth participation (11) Interna- 
tional programs. 

* * * 

The Editorial Committee regrets the necessity 
of reducing this section in this issue. Much ma- 
terial is on hand and will appear in later issues. 
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